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licere where the green hills rise 
In verdant slopes, the pines 
etch up and far away, 
Like serried battle lines 


Down yonder in the glen, 
Where sleeps the quiet pool, 

strange Shadows softly play, 
And fragrant winds are cool, 


\ solitude divinely sweet, 
ssts on the silver stream, 
Where in the now dead June, 
ve had its perfect dream. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON’S 


MONEY,’ “NORA'S LOVE TEST,” “a 


SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,” 





CHAPTER X—(CONTINUED ) 
Ohl) SEAMOUNT stared. ‘The nobie 
cosler taking ap interest in a blind 
4 fiddle boy !’ be murmured sweetly. 
“Well, i’ uo—"’ 
said Heriot Fayne, coolly. 
“Now, take down the address.”” He flung 
hima pencil. “Seventy-nine Gay street.” 
Butthe hand of my Lord Seéamount— 
fourlb Baron Seamount, Viscount Cieavly 
of Ireland—was too shaky for penman- 
Heriot Fayne gripped his arm 
and Wrote the address on his cuff, 
you are; and mind, the boy plays well— 
well; do you understand ? And he’ll come 
for tive guineas. Have moreof this stuff?’ 


‘Just #0,’ 


ship, and 


“Notit I know it,” replied the lad, 
Promptly 

‘Very well, then; clear out, and get 
home; and—and—and, if you do bappen 
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| jot,’”? he said, 
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Stanvard Marshbank, with the smile 
stillon his face, seated himselfin a chair 
besides the bec. 

“A very natural question, my dear Her- 
“IT should liketo answer 
that 1 have come to do youa service—for 
your good, in fact—but | fear you wouldn’t 
believe me.”’ 

“You are right, | shouldn’t,” was the 
frank and candid assent. 

“And yet it is true,” continued the other, 
still in the bland condescending tones 
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beard my father was guilty of flattery; he 
must be in his dotage.”’ 

Stannard Marshbank smiled, but the 
smnile was a little less suave and rather 
ugly. Buthe had come to goad his man 
into rebellion and defiance, and he 
smoothed the smile into shape. 

“On the contrary, the earl is in posses- 
sion of all his faculties and in the beat of 
health. Now, my dear Heriot, you will, I 


| fear, suspect that I—to put it vulgarly— 
| Jumped at his offer.”’ 


which filled Heriot Fayne with a almost | 


‘*You and I, my dear Heriot’’— 


| ‘My dear Heriot’’ stirred uneasily under 


OUT IN THE WORLD 


the bedclothes, and the desire become stil! 
less resistible—‘‘have not seen very much 


irresistible desire to fling him outof the | 
window. 


of each other; our paths in iife lie far | 


asunder——”’ 


‘‘Yes,’’ said Heriot Fayne. “You area 


Member of Parliament and ail that kind | 
| of thing, a credit to your age, and a bright 


and shining light, while I—— Yon; it’s 
not likely that we should meet often. 
W hat the deuce have you come%for now ?”’ 

“T am desirous of telling you, if you will 
give mean opportunity,” said Stannard 
Marsbbank, still with the irritating bland- 


| ness. 


“Then tell it,” said Heriot, grimly, ‘and 
don’t talk through your nose asif 1 werea 
confounded deputation of your constitu- 


| ents to be bamboozled and hoodwinked. 


“There | 


remember what I’ve said, try and act | 


upto it. You’re in timeto pullup. As 
for we, it’e too late!” 

“Heriot,” said the boy as he went un- 
Headly Gown the stairs, ‘don’t think I 
évér kaw you so drunk before!” 

Heriot Fayne sat for some time, staring 
4 the candles which he had used as a Lest 
of Lord Seamount’s sobriety, then slowly 
undressed and went to bed. 


ltWas past noon when his man woke 


bim, 

“Beg pardon, my lord, but there’s # gen- 
‘eman here, I told him you weren’t up, 
Dut be said he’d wait,” 

Heriot turned over and looked at the 
ard the man held out to him. 

‘Mr. Stannard Marsbbank, Queen Eliza 
in Mansions,” he read. 

Al right,’ be said, “Tell Mr. Marsb- 
« | shall be awake in balf an hour,” 

‘nan, with an unmoved countenance 
‘ing, absolutely nothing his master 

‘0 would surprise bioi—left the 


OSI 


Vhig 


“ou, aod Heriot Fayne composed him- 
re \inber again. In alittle over half 
war be wok®, and called cut, “Stubbles,’”’ 
aod th 


‘8 ban entered, 


“Show Mr. Marshbank in here, and 


Dringinea Soda and whisky aharp.”’ 
. Stulties ushered Stannard Marsbbank 
nto tie Kedroom, and Heriot Fayne, lean- 
IDR Ob bis elbow, gave him a nod. 
; “Ex 486 Céréinony, Stannard,” he said. 
Thought you’d rather come in here than 
Wait. 
a rd Marsbbank, beautifully 
, With a flower in his buttonhole, 
} =e aven, alert, keen eyed, smiled 
ar his isin 
‘ 4 > 
a 
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Out with it! I want to get up.”’ 

“And I havea Parliamentary committee 
at half-past one,’’ said Stannard Marsb- 
hank, 

“And I have to act as referee ata prize 
fight ata quarter past two,” said Heriot. 
“Out with it! Do you want to borrow 
money? Because, if 80, you’ve come to 
the wrong man. But not you! Your 
sort, Stannard, have always money to lend. 
It pays better, doesn’t it? Well, lend me 
a couple of hundred——”’ 

“My dear Heriot,’ broke in the softly 
bland voice, which irritated the other al- 
most to madness. “I have not come to 
borrow or lend money, and yet itis about 
money that my mission——’’ 

Heriot sai upright, and punched tbe pil- 
Jows into convenient shape viciously. 

“You talk like a parson,” he said. 
‘OW hat is it, in the devil’s name ?”’ 

“Ab, my dear Heriot, if you would but 
have patience! Kelieve me, I am here tor 
your good.'’ Heriot suiled, @ grimly in- 
credulous smile. ‘‘] am here bearing, 80 
to speak, the olive branch of reconciliation 
and peace 

Heriot Fayne flung back the clothes 
“If you can’t come to the point I’m going 
to getup,” he said, ‘Just call my man as 
you go out, will you?” 


” 





“One moment,” said Stannard Marsh- 
bank. “My desr Heriot, I have 
down to Averleigh.”’ 

Heriot Kayne drew 
him ayain, and ieant on bis elbow. 

“Oh! you have been down to 
leigh ?” 

“Yes; the earl, 
see me, and sent for ine.” 

“Well?” came the grim inquiry. 

‘He astounded m6, yes, astounded mé, 
by making @ proposition that J should 
consider myself his heir—”’ 
but Heriot Fayne 
L6 Was I0- 


heen 
the clothes about 
Aver- 


your father, wanted to 


He paused 4 moment, 
did not move or utter a word; 
tionless and Silent, his dark eyes fixed on 
the suave, bland face 

“The heir to the money which 


to leave to whomsoever bhé wii Hie nade 


be ja Iree 


“‘Jump’ is 
curtly. 

“Ab, you wrong mé, indeed you do!’’ 
said the suave voice, with a touch of un- 
selfish pathos in it, 

“Oh, dao I?” 

“Yos. Heriot, we bave never been great 
friends——"’ 

“Never since I thrashed you, when we 
were boys, for beating a lame dog,’’ put in 
Heriot, 

“But,” continued Stannard Marshbank, 
ignoring the reference, ‘| think you might 
do me common justico—”’ 

“If I did, I should condemn you to be 
hanged,’’ Heriot muttered. 

‘*‘] will not deny that the offer wasa 
tempting one. lam an ambitious man——”’ 

“Cut all that,” broke in Heriot. “My 
father bas offered to make you hia heir, to 
acknowledge you as the next in succes- 
sion, and you have accepted. What the 
deuce have you come here for!’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Stannard Marsbbank: “I 
have declined. That is, 1 have declined 
until I had seen you and made one effort 
—it may be the last eflort—to reclaim you, 
Heriot,”’ 

Heriot sat up and regarded him with a 
grim countenance. 

“To— ‘reclaim’ me 1 think you said? (io 
on!” 

Stanpard Marshbank sighed. 

“My dear Heriot, I know the thoughts 
that are passing through your mind.,”’ 

“Do you?” 

“IT know that you 
judged me——”’ 

‘‘Have I?” 

“And that you think me capable ol— 

—Any meanness under the sun, 1 do, 
Goon!’ 

“But you wrong me, I have come this 
mornipg—at some incon venience—to im- 
plore you to—to consent to your father’s 
conditions. To leave this life of dissipation 
and return to Averieigh. You cannot but 
understand how keen a Stain and disgrace 
your conduct has cast upon the old name 
that has always been held by honorable 


the word,’’ said Heriot, 


have always nple- 


men—— 
Meriot Payne's face bardened, 
meé that cigar case, wiil you ?’’ he said. 
Stannard Marshbauk handed it to bin. 
“And the matches; thanks. Go on! 
You were saying that | am a disgrace and 


‘Reach 


shame.’ 

“Yeu my dear Heriot. I have deter- 
mined to speak plainly, for your own 
good, Mark that—for your own good! 
Most men would have accepted your fa- 
ther’s Ccfler and taken the position which 
it included. But, my dear Heriot, 1 have 
4 CODBCIEUCE ie 





“Oh, you bave, 
“And I cannot avall myself of this 
position until l bave made an effort to re- 


have you?’ 
pro- 


prodigal into whose place J am 
I] beg you not to think of 


claim the 
invited to etep. 
m6—’’ 

“{ havenot thought of you since I last 


Baw YOU: 1nake your wiind easy. , 


] bave my piace in the world [ arm 


walla —— ip 
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barked. Let me be empowered, my dear 
Heriot, to goto your father and tell him 
that you will leave London and your vi- 
cious companions and settle down to the 
quiet and virtuous life of an English gen- 
tleman; in short, let me but announce the 
return of the prodigal son, repentant and 
ashamed——’"’ 

“What will you haveto drink?’ inter- 
pored Heriot, coolly enough, though there 
wasan ominous glitter in the dark eyes, 
“You talk well; no wonder that you shine 
in the House, What is it to bo—whisky 
and soda, sherry, champagne——’”’ 

“I never drink excepting at meal times,’’ 
said Stannard Marsbbank, with sad grav- 
ity. “You will, | sm sure, my dear 
Heriot, appreciate the diflicully, the deli- 
cacy of the situation. Heream I, the next 
in succession—unless you tmarry—and 
bere are you——”’ 

“Sick of your cant!"’ broke in the stern- 
ly contemptuous voice, ‘(io back to my 
father, who sent you, and tell bim that he 
may make any bypocrite he likes the heir 
to his money; that the same hypocrite—if 
he be you—can regard himeelf as heir to 
the title and estates, I shall never marry. 
Go back and—and tell bim that, and tell 
him tbat 1 would rather be the man I am, 
what I au:—a disgrace and a shame, the 
outcast of the family—-tban such a—such a 
slimy snake as the man he has chosen.”’ 

He reached for the bell as he finished, 
and rang it furiously, and the discreet 
Stubbles appeared. 

“Show this-gentleman out,’ said Heriot 
Fayne, 

“My dear Heriot,’’ murmured Stannard 
Marshbank, more in sorrow than in anger, 
“oonsider! I come with the olive 
branch— —’’ 

Heriot Fayne sat up and yawned. 

“Is my bath ready ?’’ be asked of Stub- 
bles, as if nothird person were present. 
“Kight, then I'll get up!’ 

With a sigh and a shake of the head, but 
a gleam of satisfaction, Stannard Marsh- 
bank moved to the door, 

“You makeine very sad, Heriot!’ he 
said, ‘very sad. (+ood-bye!’’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


outcast, with a smile of 


| 
{TANNARD MARSHBANK left: his 
S cousin, the 


malignant satiafactio: and a heart of 
Heriot Fayne's insoience of 


contempt and 


hale, mian- 
ner and 
acorn, cut Mr, 
lashes ofa whip, 4 knou!t 

Hie back was blushing, 40 to speak, but 
he still smiled, for U6 had effected his pur- 
he had 
lion and defiance, and now he, Stannard, 
could godown to Averieigh, aud play iis 
pose as the 


speech, his open 
Marshbank like #9 wany 


pore; goaded the heir into rebel- 


part with» free hand, and 
noble, unselfish gentleman, #4 « 
tothe low-minded profligate into whose 
place he was going 

He went and salon his 
Horiot Was acting a4 relores ala 


polrant 


to ate] 
soil i tes, and, 
while 
boxing match, listened to the @wiloesa and 
counsel, and asked questions. He spoke 
in the Housé that uight—spoke be 
he had ever done before 
verieigh 

approached the rich lands 


lor tuanu 
and the next daz 
started for A 

As the train 
belonging lo the estate, he looked out with 
a gieam in his light 6yes—a@ gleam of cup 


dity. It would ail be his someé day, if—if 


Hieriot Kayne did notimnarry and beget a 
MOT ali his! KButthere was something 
rehe wanted, and he isant back and 
close s eyes, and ti M Eva Wins 

“ 
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not Stannard Marshbank'’s way. That ww 
leaving too mueh to chance. When he 


wanted a thing be war not ashamed to wet 
it, to weave a net 


wuld be set for this 


aenare for it, & trap 
round it. What snare 
beautiful, sweet, Foglish girl, whose pure 
mind looked out at bim through tbe clear 
windows of her innocent eyes? 

[t is maid that the Devil is always ready 
to befriend bis slaves, that he is a good 
master—for a time—and renders eervice 
for service, and, though be did not guess 
it, the snare was ready to Stannard Mareh- 
bank's band. 

The Averleigh carriage was waiting for 
him, and a couple of footmen stood on the 
platform to receive him and take charge 
of bis luggage. Servants are quick at dis 
covering the way the wind is blowing, 
and, somehow or other, they had disco. 
ered that Mr. Marshbank was someone of 
importance at A verieigh. 

So they touched their hate with 
inarked reepect, and ushered him to the 
carriage as if he were almost of as much 
consequence an their master, the old lord, 
himeaelf. 

Btannerd lingered a moment to tip the 
guard and the porter, and say an affable 
word respecting the weather to the obme- 
quious station master, who could scarcely 
keep his hat on bis bead, and then was 
driven to the Court 

The Farl and Lady 
in the library, and he entered with an air 
of aad gravity, which told hie story with 
out words. The ear! shut bis lips tightly, 
Lady Janet sighed, and hung her head 
She bad hoped against hope; bad even 
thought that this exemplary young man 
might have succeeded so well in bis un 
selfish mission as to bring Heriot down 
with bim. The tears gathered in her eyes. 

“You have bd a pleasant journey, | 
trust?’ said the earl, with the courtesy 
which did not fail bim at such a moment 


Janet awaited fii 


astbie. “Itia very good of you te come, 
You have seen- my sen?” 
Stannard Marehbank tnelined his head 


solemniy, regretfaily 

“Yeu, wir, | have seen Heriot,’’ 
plied; ‘and—and | aim sorry to say that I 
have no gor d news.” 

The earl's lips grew thinner 
and be waved his white hand as «a signal 
for Stannard to continue. 


he re- 


tighter, 


“T saw Heriot, and—and did iny best to 
place the matter before him. | spoke 
plainly— perbap*, too plainly. | fear I 


Hut one must do one’s 
feit it my duty to make 
to the—the place 
I could not 


’ 


gave bin ottence. 
duty, sir, and | 
an effort to reste re bin 
which you have offered me. 
have accepted without doing so.’ 

The ear! inclined his head. 

“And—and he -?"" he 
voice died away. 

Stannard Marsbbank shook his head. 


maid, tout his 





“Almost refused to listen to me,'’ he 
eanid, in a low veice. “I found bim is 
bed; it was in the afternoon ” 

Lady Janet sighed and her hands 


clasped each other. 

“| fear be was notin the best 
receive my visit, and it was with great 
impatience that he brought himself to 
listen to me even the few minutes 
which | spent with him. He—it pains me 
sir, to have to teil the result of my mis 
sion. | will mot repeat his words; they 
woud and anger you. In effect, 
he declines to [eave London, and the life 
and is deaf to all remon 


mood to 


for 


Rrieve 
he is leading, 
atrances and exbortations, though, Heaven 

neither, and tried my 
im that forgiveness and 
him at your 


knows, | 
beet to prove to h 
a loving welcome awalted 
and Lady 

The ear! raised his white head. 

“Thank you,” be said, in a low voice. 
“That is sufficient. The mission was one 
of your own seeking. I hed no faith in it. 


Spl ad 


Janet's hands.’ 


He refuses tot) return and lead the 
clean and virtuous life of an English 
gentieman. (iood' May | ask if the 


scruples which stood in the way of your 
acceptation of the proposal | made you 
are now removed?” 

Stannard Marshtank looked straigh® 
before bim, with wel! simulated reluctance 
and hesitation on his face. 

“T have foulowed the dictates of my con 
science, sir,”’ be said. “I still wish that 
Heriot had listened to reason, and suffered 
me to restore him to bis proper place; but 

Iam in your bands, sir." 


“Good,” said the earl He rang a smal! 
bell on the table and «a footinan entered 

“Send a grooun to Mr. hastlake’ be was 
the lawyer in the neighboring town-—‘*and 
ask hit he he ! enough to 
omo bere " row tie may « és 
wh ls be a 

Lady 4 “ 

ta (@are . 7 
Btannar Mare ank 4” 
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door for her, marmured sadly, “I am #0 
sorry—so sorry. But whatcan I do?’ 

Mr. Kastlake came the next morning, 
and the ear! made hia will. Everything 
he could leave was left to S:annard Marsb- 
bank, who stood by the carved mantel- 
shelf with a grave and almost reproachful 
countenance, while be wondered bow long 
it would be before the white-bheaded old 
man, who sat in bis chair with bent bead, 
should die and leave bim, Stannard, in 
possession of all this wealth; for the ear! 
ha! lived quietly for some years, and the 
sum of his savings was very large. 

Mr. Fastiake stayed to lunch, at which 
Lady Janet, with the signs of a weeping 
night in her pale, sweet face, presided in 
silenes, and the three gentlemen taiked 
‘estate."’ 

The earl consulted Stannard Marshbank 
on every question; whether thie or that 
lease should be renewed; whether it would 
te well to give farmer Styles the new 
granaries ho wanted; what percentage of 
the rents should be forgivem this coming 
quarter, and so on, and Stannard Marsh- 
bank, when appealed to, behaved 80 
modestiy, with such infinite respect for 
the earl’s wishes, that even the keen old 
lawyer—who had almost taken a dislike 
to bim when he entered the library before 
lunch —was constrained to admit to bim- 
self that the “young man” was behaving 
remarkably wel! 

Bat. after lunch, when Stannard went 
out for a walk by himeelf, he allowed the 
mask to drop fora while, and Mr. East- 
‘ake would speedily have changed his 
opinion if be could have seen bis face, 
the hectic flush on the high cheek-bones, 
the glitter in the pale eyes. 

“Only two—the old man and that dissi- 
pated hound between me—ard this!” he 
kept murmuring to himeelf, as he walked 
through the woods, between the trees of 
which he could catch glimpses of the park, 
the fields, the prosperous farms. 

He was going towards White Cot, and 
the thought of Eva Winsdale mingled 
with his dreams of future greatness; of 
the time when he should be the Earl of 
Averleigh, the owner of Averleigh Court, 
and a!! pertaining to it; and was so en- 
wrapt, absorbed, that, when a man 
stepped from amongst the trees and into 
ihe road immediately in front of him, he 
started. 

The man was dres<ed likea gamekeeper, 
and, aftera glance at Stannard, touched 
bis hat, and was moving on, when Stan- 
nard stopped him with a gesture. 

“You are one of the keepers, 1 suppose, 
my man?’ he said, in bis soft, suave 
voice, 

The man pulled up, his stropg muscular 
tigure erect, waiting, respectfully. Stan- 
nard Marshbank looked at him atten- 
tively, as he did at all pereons in first 
meeting them. He never forgot a face 
after once seeing it. This one, though not 
handsome, was striking, by reason of 
the deep gloom, almost amounting to 
moroseness, which marked every feature 
of it. 

“Yes, he said in alow voice ofa 
man who is chary of speech. 

“| thought #0; what is your name?” 

“Ralph Forster,’”’ was the reply. 

A peculiar expression flitted for a mo 
ment over Stannard Marshbank’s face. It 
came and went 80 rapidly that no man 
could have described or analyzed it. 

“Ab, yvoe,"’ he ssid. ‘‘How are the birds 
looking?” 

“Fairly well, sir,’’ said Forster, looking, 
not at bis interrogator, but at the stock of 
his gun. 

“And the poaching; is there much of 
it?’ asked Stannard, in the affable, con- 
descending way which men of his class 
adopt when they are speaking to an in- 
ferior. 

“Not much—now,”’ said Forster, grimly. 

Stannard smiled approvingly. 

“T am glad to hear it.” He paused as 
he put his thin tingers into his waistcoat 
pecket. “lam Mr. Marshbank. Here is 
something for a giass of ale, Forster. | 
am sure you will do your best to keep the 
game up; good afternoon.” 

The “sometbing’’ Was a sovereign. 
Forster looked up with a kind of surprise; 
then, with a morose ‘Thank you,’’ he put 
the coin in bie pocket, and went off 
amongst the trees. 

“Yes, keep up the game, my friend,” 
Stannard murmured. “For who knows 
bow Foon it may be mine—mine!" 

The tt ougbt sent a warm glow all over 
Hie walked White Cot, and 


eo 


sir,”’ 


hig on to 


nd Mr. Winsdale lying in a hammock, 
e the #«hade of an ash tree, in the 
wn é at the Dack [f the house, 
varette was between = PS, and a 
K, face downwards, ivyibg Deside him. 
Pray don't get up! sald Stannard 








Marshbank, quickening his steps. ‘‘! 
know how difficult it is to get settled in a 
bammock. Please don't rise. I can find 
a chair——” 

Francis Winsdale sank back. 

“Not that; the other one with a sloping 
back,” he said. “You will find that it just 
fills in the hollow places. Lovely day. 


So you are down again—and for good?’ . 


He asked the question with a faintly 
cynical smile, and Stannard answered 
bim gravely. He was far too wise to play 
the hypocrite before Francis Winsdale. 

“Yes, in a sense,”’ he said. ‘! have seen 
Heriot, and——"’ 

Mr. Winsdale smiled with half-closed 
eyes, 

“He refuses to play the last act of the 
‘Prodigal Son;’ perhaps he doesn’t care 
for roast veal? Ah, well, it’s an ill wind 
that blows no one any good, And sol 
may congratulate you as the earl’s heir, 
and—probable successor, Marshbank ?”' 

Stannard inclined his head gravely. 

‘The earl made a will in my favor this 
morning,” he said. He paused a moment. 
“We are both men of the world, Mr. 
Winsdale, but I should like to think that 
you give me credit for doing my duty. I 
really did my best with Heriot; and, well, 
1 should not have repined if I had suc- 
ceeded in restoring him to his proper 
place.’’ 

“Of course, of course,’ said Francis 
Winsdale. “I quite understand that you 
bave behaved very well. Frankly, I think 
that you will make a better heir and 
inaster of Averleigh than Heriot Fayne 
would have done.” 

‘‘He may be that yet,’’ said Stannard, 
quietly. “He may marry——” 

‘He may; bat it’s not likely. If be 
should, and there should be an heir, you 
will still be a rich man, witb the earl’s 
money. Well, I congratulate you. Awm- 
bitious men only want money to reach 
their aim and end. It never brings them 
any happiness—but that’s another story, 
isn’t it? Will you have something to 
drink—claret cup, chambertin; or, will 
you wail for tea? Eva will be back pres 
ently; she bas gone fora stroll across the 
moor—‘the estate,’’’ and he laughed cynic- 
ally. ‘Not much of an estate,” he added, 
“If it were, it wouldn’t bave remained.” 

“Thanks!” said Stannard, “Perhaps I 
may come hack to tea; may 1? | have to 
walk to one of the farms.’’ 

Francis Winedale nodded, 

“By all means,” he said. “Shall I get 
up and go with you to the gate in proper 
fom? No! Very well. You'll find me 
here whén you come beck. Au revoir,” 
and be nodded, with hal!-closed eyes, 

Stannard went on to the moor. Which 
way had Eva taken? He turned to the 
right, with watchful eye to every side, 
and presently he caught sight of a white 
dress, which he felt, rather than knew, 
was Eva's. 

She was walking quickly, with a light, 
graceful step, and was made aware of his 
proximity by Taggs, who stopped and 
yelped at him. 

She greeted him with a smile—just a 
pleasant smile of surprise—littie guessing 
that the sight of her was making his heart 
throb painfully. 

“I have just been to White Cot,’”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Mr. Winsdale said that you 
had gone across the moor, and——” 

“Does he want me?” asked Eva quickly, 
and stopping sbort, as if prepared to re- 
turn at once, 

“No, no!’ he said. ‘He does not ex- 
pect you until tea-time.’’ 

“Then | will go a little farther,’ she 
said. “It is such @ beautiful afternoon, is 
itnot? Have you come down for a long 
stay ?’’ 

“Not for long,’’ he said. “I inust be 
back in town in a day or two; 1 may be 
sent forat any moment. But [| shal! be 


backwards and forwards pretty frequent. 


‘-"" 

“‘Then—tben——?”’ she said in a lower 
voice, 

“Yes; Heriot Fayne declines to return,”’ 
he said gravely. “And I am the eari’s 
heir. My mission has failed; it is not my 
fault that, unlike most aunbassadors, | 
gain by failure.’’ 

“Ob, no,no You bave acted very, very 
generously !’’ 

“Thank you,” he said, in a still lower 
voice. ‘‘Your approbaticn is very sweet 
to mé, Miss Winadale, I cannot tell you 
how sweet. And now we wil! 
more about it. How wild 
It is like a bit of Scotland.” 


say no 
this scene is! 


‘Is it not?’ she said “Tl am so fond of 
Perhaps it is because it is ur own.” 
se added \ a are . inv father’s 
ar 
Yes he said 
“At one time it extended to that line 
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beeches; but—nut it has all gone, ex 
ing this moor, and that other sna)! One in 
the hollow there, beyond the road, It is 
not worth much, father says; but 1 am 
giad that the other part—the helds— wen; 
instead of this. The ‘Little Moor,’ 
call it, is prettier than thia.”’ 

“Ie there time to go and see ii?" he 
asked. 

Eva glanced at her watch—said “Yea,” 
and they crossed the road, and gained the 
smaller stretch of waste. It ran down the 
side of the bill, and dipped into a y 
in the centre of which ran a brawling iit 
tle trout stream. It might have been 
dell in Scotland, so wild and remote wa, 
it. Stannard stood half-way down the 
bill, and locked round him. 

“What is that?’’ he asked, nodding to, 
rough excavation, like a ecar on the heath. 
ery bill side. 

“A disused quarry,’ said Eva. “They 
used to get stones for the roacs from it, 
but they have deserted it. Better stone 
can be got from the Averleigh estate, 
That tumble-down wooden place is tne 
hut in which the men used to eat their 
dinner, and take refuge in bad weather, 
It is picturesque, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” besaid. ‘It looks as if it were 
quite out of the world.” 

“Shall we go down and see the hut?” 
Eva suggested, and they descended the 
steep path by the edge of the quarry. I 
wus sO steep that every now and then 
Stannard offered ber his band, but Eva 
declined it with a smile. 

“I bave climbed it so often,’’ she said, 
**My father says that I am like a goat.” 

They reached the hut, and Stannard 
looked in. It was in better preservation 
than it appeared to be from a distance, 
Inside there was a rough table, a dilapi- 
dated barrow, and a broken pick. A rab 
bit ran out, and darted like a flash up the 
hill, and Eva, laughing, shaded her eyes 
to look after i!. Stannard looked at ber, 
and not at the ra>>it 

He bad never seen any girl so graceful, 
so lovely. The thought that some other 
man might win ber shot through bim like 
a pang of physical pain. Under the stress 
of his emotion bis face went pale, and be 
sank on to a boulder of sione, and went 
through the pretence of tying his shoe- 
lace. 

Eva stooped and picked up a stone, 
and, with a girlish abandon, flung \\ \nto 
a mass of gorse bushes. 

“Sometimes it drives them out,’ she 
said. ‘The plece is full of rabbits. I ok, 
look!"’ and she laughed ae the bunnies 
dashed out and tore up the hill side to 
their holes. ‘I am giad that they do vot 
quarry here any longer,’’ she said. “It 
would spoil the place to have sa lot of men 
blasting and picking at the stone; and how 
frightened the rabbits would be!’ She 
had seated herself on a boulder near bia, 
and spoke dreamily, absently. It was ss 
if she had forgotten his presence, and an- 
other pang shot through bim as he reo - 
nized her mood. He feit as if he could 
not speak—he who was usually so ready 
and fluent. 

‘‘But there is the money,’ he said at 
last. 

Eva looked at him with a little surprise. 

“Ab, yes; the money,” she said; ‘‘and | 
suppose that is all important. Poor father! 
Yes, | suppose the money would be we! 
come.”’ 

“You speak as if you did not think ito 
much importance, Miss Winsdale,” lit 
said. 

She smiled. 

“IT don’t. Why should we want more 
than we have now? Iam quite happy. 
But there is my father. Perhaps it is dif- 
ferent with him. It must be, of course. 
Yes, he could do so much with money. 
He is so—so clever; 80 much better fitted 
to society and the great world beyond 
this. Sometimes I fancy—I think—thst 
he is regretting all that he bas lost; that 
he is dull, and longing for London and bis 
old friends.”’ 

“It is not unlikely,” he said, thought 
fully. ‘‘Your father occupied # vey 
prominent position in the world of fashio® 
and roliticsa.”’ os 

“And, of course, he must feel bis 105, 
she said, with a sigh. ‘Poor father!” 

“Perbaps—who knows?—he may 6° 
back to his proper place, some (sy, be 
said, at random. 

Eva shook her head. P 

“Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘How could be 
We shall never be better off than we #* 
now. We bave no rich relations to lesv® 
us their money, and—I am afraid wé must 


be content, Mr. Marshbank.’ 
‘Aa I should be, if I were in his pis 
he said, softly . 
As he spoke, be picked up a at enh? 
; a aed 


throw inio the gorse bushes, and 
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tis band to do so, then suddenly paused, 
towered his hand, and looked hard at the 
missile which lay in his palm, 

it was a rough and jagged piece of 
stone, with some zigzag streaks running 
through it. Altogetber, in form and eolcr, 
a singular-looking stone, 

He turpved it over and over, and, iu bis 
absorbed contemplation of it, seemed to 
forget even the presence of the beautiful 
gir! beside him, 


He looked trom the stone to the side of | 


the quarry, and all along the hill. Then 
he slipped the stone in his pocket, and, 


rising, sauntered to the level bottom of | 
: | 
the quarry, and picked up two or three | 


similar ones, slipped them also into his 
pocket, and, throwing some ordinary flint 
at the bushes, came back to her. 

She was looking at the watch on her 
bracelet. 

“It is time we were going,” she said, 
and she started to climb the steep path. 

Stannard stopped a moment or two to 
jook round him, then followed her. 





CHAPTER XII. 


E was very silent for a long time, his 
H eyes downcast, and hidden by their 


lashes; his face thoughtful, and his | 


whole air one of preoccupation, but as 


tney neared the house, he roused himself, | 


and talked to her. 


There were few better talkers than Stan- | 


nard Marshbank, and Eve was soon iuter- 
ested and amused. He told her of his life 
in London, his parliamentary experience, 
discoursed with her the many social ques 


tions of which everyone is now so fond, | 


aud, all through, spoke to ber not as if she 
were a young girl, ignorant of the worid, 
tut bis equal in knowledge and experi 
ence. 

His manner, too, was perfect; a nice 
combination of friendliness and reverence, 
just the manner to iwpress an innocent, 
im pressionabie girl. 

They were laughing and talking, like 
old frieuds, wh6n they entered the garden, 
and found the tea things already arranged 
on arustic table beside the hammock in 
which Francis W insdale still reciined. 

“So you have got back,’’ he said, eyeing 
tne lovely face, with its bright eyes and 
fiush of bealth, with a paternal satisfac- 
uon. “You met each otber? Come and 
sit bere, Marshbank. I hops you want 
your tea a8 badly as I do,’’ ° 
" «You shall have it at once, you most 
pationt of fathers!’’ said Eva, ana she 
siipped off her gloves and seized the tea- 
pow “Mr. Marshbank and I have been 
down to tbe old quarry. 1 wish you had 
been with us. It looked beautiful this 
afierncon; 80 quiet, and out-of the-world- 
ish,”’ 

“Too quiet,’ said Francis Winsdale, 
with bis cynical shadow of asmile. ‘1 
should prefer it a little noisier, with men 
and dynamite, which means a royalty. It 
was the only profitable part of the estate, 
which is now, in grim earnest, a white 
elephant.” 

Stannard Marshbank said nothing, but 
hie band turned over the stones in his 
pock 6 


‘Never mind, father,’’ said Eva. ‘It is 


very beautiful at any rate. Will you have | 


some cream in your tea, Mr. Marshbank?’’ 


His eyes followed her 6very movement. | 


the turn of the wrist, the white, shapely 
hand, the pose of the beautiful head, fas- 

nated and bewiidered hiin. When she 
Kave bim his cup, with the grave, inno- 
cenol smile on her face, bis hand trembled, 
and his pale eyes feil before her unsus- 
pectipg ones. 

For the first time in his life Stannard 
Marshbank was in love. Hecould have 
augbed aloud in bitter self-mockery and 
scorn, Butthe fact remained, though he 
isughed never so loudly. He feit that, 
though be got the old eari’s money—aye, 
‘ven the coveted title and the broad 6s- 
\aie of Averleigh—they could bring him 

© Joy unless he obtained also this beauti- 
ful, innocent, sweet perfection of woman- 
bhood—Eva Winsdale. 

‘] have been to see the Warners, fath- 
er.’’ the said, leaning back in her chair 
with bercupin her band, her hat tilted 
forward to screen her eyes from the sun- 
ight that filtered through the leaves of 
hecak. “Mra, Warner is better, | think; 
bul sne is still weak. I want some of tbat 
for her that 
*orrylog us to drink.’”’ 


port Soames is always 


Francis Wins 


Ask Soames,’’ said 
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Eva laughed, 
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“As if you cared! You never drink it. 
I will coax old Soames; you will see.”’ 

A maid came out of the house to speak 
to her, and Eva rose and followed ber. 

“Eva ought to have been the daughter 
of @ wealthy man,” said Francis Wivs- 
dale, sententiously. “She would have 
Played the part of Lady Bountiful very 
well.”’ 

“You do not care about money —for 
yourself?’ said Stannard Marshbank. 

Francis Winsdale smiled. 

“No, I have long ago discovered that 
wealth means work, and I bate work. 
But——” his face clouded for a moment. 
“Well, yes, I should like to be arich man, 
for—for her sake.”’ 

‘“‘] am glad to hear that,” said Stannard 


can be easily gratified.” 


the hatumock, or utter an exclamation of 

| amazement or incredulity. 

| “Oh, indeed!” he said, with bis cynical 

| calm. ‘* Have you just heard that I have 

_ inherited a jortune?”’ 

“No,” said Stannard, as quietly and un- 
emotionally. ‘ But! have discovered the 
fact that it lies—the fortune—just outside 

| your door,”’ 

Francis looked at him over the edge of 
the tea-cup. 

| bank ?”” 

“Only this, thet you have a copper 
mine on that part of your estate which you 
|eall the Little Moor,” he said, quite 
quietly. 

“A copper mine! 

“No one. I discovered it myself. Do 
| you know anything of geology ?”” 

‘Not the least, the very least, in the 
world,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Well, sir, I do—a little—and this’’—he 
took the stones from his pocket—‘“is cop. 
| Per ore, or I am very much mistaken.”’ 
| He held out the rough and striated stones 
| on iis open palm, and Francis Winsdale 
| Stared at them blankly. 

Nonsense!" he said, at last. 

“Pardon me, it is not nonsense. It is 
copper ore, There are the unmistakable 
signs and evidences,’”’ He ran off a num- 
ber of technical details glibly. ‘And rich 
copper ore.”’ 

“You mean to say——?” The elder 
man’s face was fiushed, his eyes spark- 
ling. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


in that old quarry working of yours? 
Yes, Mr. Winsdale,” said Stannard, very 
quietly. 

“I—I can’t believe it!” 


That is, l think so. Thetruth 
I have, as you 


it is a fact. 
can be easily ascertained. 
see, half-a. dozen specimens, I will go to 
London and get them essayed. If the re- 
sult should prove that 1 am right, then— 
well, Mr. Winsdale, you are rich, if not 
beyond the dreams of avarice——”’ 
Francis Winedale sat quite upright in 
the bammock, with bis feet on the ground, 
A faint flush had come into his face, his 
| usually sleepy, cynical indolence seemed 
to have vanished. 
“(00d heaven !”’ he exclaimed. 
| Stannard Marshtank watened him 
closely, though his attention seemed 
| absorbed by the specimens. 

‘“T round them lying loosely in the bot- 
| tom of the quarry,”’ he said, ‘which proves 
that the corner is near the surface, which 
means that the fortune is close to hand. 
Very little expense, nearly all profit. If l 
am right you will be @ rich man in the 
course of a few months—one might say 








weeks. 1 will go to London and have this 
ore tested. But I know, I feel, that I am 
right.’’ 


Fraveis Winsdale was pale by this time, 


“This takes ine by surprise,’’ he said, a4 
if asbarmed of his emotion. It means #0 
much! Not that Icarefor wealth. I have 


had my day—--’ 

“No, no,” said Stannard, 

“Yos; what is there left for meto do, to 
enjoy? Hut 

“But there is your daughter, Miss Eva, 
muraured Stannard, glancing out of the 
corner of his eyes at the pale faecd man. 





“Yes, Eva,” he said, as if comimuning 
. = 
with himeelf. “Jt would make all the 
difference to her.’”’ He turnéd to Stan 
nard. “You will not say anything to her 
pleas ’ he said, in a quiet tone of cou 
u ana 
(fertainiv not.’ ASS6I tert & al 14 
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You say that you thi! k there isa 1A 


“T can understand your incredulity; but 


“What the devil do you mean, Marsb- | 


Who told you that?” | 


“That there is copper in large juantities , 


, tinct traces of 


Marshbank, cooly. “Because your wish | 
} row and ascertain the truth.” 
Francis Winsdale did not jump out of 





tity of it? How do you know—on what 
do you base your opinion ?” 

He tried to suppress bis eagerness, but 
failed; it was obvious in his voice, the 
bright light in his eyes, the faint tremor 
on his lips, The man was slowly being 
transformed. 

Stannard answered gravely, a8 becomes | 
a man of the world, a Member of Parlia- 
meént, a man of business, 

“I know something, a little, of geology 
—mineralogy, rather,’’ he said, “aod I 
noticed that the characteristics of these 
stones were in others lying round the 
quarry and in the sides. There are dis- 
copper. In fact, I think 
that it is rich in copper. Hush! Miss 
Winsdale is coming. Do not let us say 
anything more. I will go to town to-mor- 


He took his departure soon after, but 
during the last few minutes his tone and 
manner towards Eva were marked bya | 
distinct reverence and desire to please, #0 
that when he had gone through the gate 
Eva, looking after him, said— 

“How pleasant and agreeable 
Marshbank is, father.’ 

She said it quite innocently and openly, 
just as a child might have spoken, with 


Mr. 


frank, candid eyes and a tnoughtful 
smile. 

Her father started and looked at ber ab. 
sently. 


“Stannard Marsh bank—pleasant—agree- 
able? Eh? Oh, yes, yes.’’ 

She looked at bim, a little puzzled by | 
his manner. His usually indolent eyes 
were sbarp and calculating, his usually 
placid face wore a hectic flush. 

‘Are you hot, father?’ she asked, lay- 
ing ber hand on his, 

“Hot? No, no,” be said, and a moment 
or two afterwards he rose and went into 
the house, and Eva noticed that his gait 
and manner were alert and quick, instead 
of slow and languid, as they ordinarily 
were, 

Mr. Stannard Marshbank had a large 
circle of acquaintances, though he had 
very few, if any, friends, and amongat the 
former was the well-known Tineodorius 
Robinson, who knows—or is supposed to 
know—moreé about mineralogy than any 
other man living. If you take a lump of 
ore, slate, or gravel he will tell you where 
it comes from, bow it got there, ana how 
long it has been there. 

The afternoon following that of the dis- 
covery at the quarry Stannard Marshbank 
called upon Theodosius Kobinson. The 
grest expert lived ina grimy house in a 
grimy street of! Pentonville, and received 
the “coming man’ with some astonish- 
ment but very littie warmth. 

“Hallo, Marshbank’’—they bad been at 
school together—he said, lifiing his head 
from acrucible, the contents of which he 
had been studying, ‘how are you? What 
the deuce—! mean is there anything I can 
do fur you? Sitdown., Don’t sit on that 
lump of rock, Chuck it onthe floor, Lit- 
tle thought of seeing you. Great man 
now, aren’t you? Seem to have seen your 
name in the papers now and again,’’ and 
all the time be was talking be was poking 
and stirring up thé contents of the crucible, 

“And I see your name frequently, my 
dear Kobinson,’’said Stannard Marsiibank, 
with an ingratiating smile. 

“Kh? Ob, the Royal Society Reports 
and that sort of thing. Ob, yes, yes.”” He 
stirred the crucible again and looked up. 
“Anything lean do for you? I suppose 
you came to s66 m6 on business ?”’ lie 
bad never cared very much for Stannard 
as a Schoolfellow and—and was very busy 
and anx!ous about the o6vil-smelling corn- 
pound in the pot. 

“You,” said Stannard ‘1 
look at these «nd tell me—’ 

He plac 6d the stones on the littered table, 
and the mineral expert grabbed at them 
and peered at them through his ginsser, 

Stannard waited in breathless suspense 

“Well,” at last asked Kobinson, “What 
do you want to know ?”’ 

“] want to know if—if they are not cop- 


Want you to 


’ 


per ore?” 
Tne expert nodded, 
‘“You,’’ be said, quietly; 
indifference as it 


with @xtraordi- 


soe med to Stan- 


nary 
nara, 

“Yes! Then—thsn the owner of the 
estate on which they were found ina rich 
mman—for there ix plenty of it?’ His pale 
eyes warmed up and a fush iored his 

heek. 
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| tradition 
| driven from their homes, and the country 
| they had helped make so beautiful and 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Tue Purse.—For several centuries the 
puree was always worn fastened to the 
girdle, A cut-purse got its name from the 
fact that rather than take the tie to loome 


the puree from the belt, where it was se- 
cured by buckles, he cut the straps, 


Roap CrRowiING.—In most parts of Eu- 
rope it is considered unlucky for a hare to 
cross a road in front of a traveler. Among 
the Romans this omen was so unfortunate 
that if a man starting upon a journey 
espied a bare on the road before him he 
would return and wait until the following 
day to begin his journey. 


Sracraciugs.— Roger Bacon was the first 
to suggest the use of spectacios, When 
they came into use in Italy, about the 
year 1285, on the recommendation of Ales- 
sandro di Spina, a monk of Pisa, women 
were forbidden to wear them, beeaure it 
was thought such facial ornamentations 
would make them vain, 


CASTLES IN THE Ain —The phrase 
“Castles en Espagne,” or as some say 
“‘oasties in the air,’’ dates from the time 
the Moora were driven out of Spain. The 
is that when the Moors were 


famous, they carried with them only the 
keye of their castles, to which, of course 
they never could and did return. These 
keys they would show with great pride, 
as well they might, and say. “Tiese are 
the keys to our Casties in Spain.”’ 


Divinu.—The first really practical div- 
ing dress, supplied with a constant stream 
of fresh air, was introduced in 182%, al- 
though experiments are known to bave 
been made for a century previous. The 


| idea now appears to be much older than 


has been supposed, for in the Royal 
Library, at Munich, #n ancient manu- 
script has been discovered in which is 


plotured a fully equipped diver, bis drens 


| having glass eye pieces and an air tube 
| leading above the surface of the water and 


No desorip- 
The work 


terminating in two orifices. 
tion accompanies the figures, 


| is assigned to about 1430 and it is believed 
| that the drawings show apparatus ao- 
| tually made, 


Tok TRAVELERS’ Thkke.—Tired and 
thirsty travelers tind a friend in the “‘trav- 
élera’ tree,”’ which grows in Madagascar. 
This wonderful tree is sald to have no 
branches, the leaves growing from the 
trunk and spreading out like the sections 
of afan. These leaves, of which there are 
generally not more than twenty-four on 
each tree, are from wix fee. to eight feet in 
length and from four to six feet broad. 
At the base of each leaf is «a kind of cup 
containing about s quart of cool, sweet 
water. The natives save themselves ihe 
trouble of cliinbing the tree by throwing 
a spear, which pierces the leaf at the spot 
where the water is stored; they hold a ves- 
s6| underneath and the water flows down 
into it. 

SeKING 1HK kuTruRK.—Though written 
long before the time of Columbus, the 
great poem of Dante, ‘fhe Divine Com- 
edy,’’ expressed or foreshadowed some 
truly scientific conceptions, These include 
such truths as the action of the moon as 
the priucipal cause of the tides; the level 
of the surface of the sea: the existence of 
a centripetal force, aw shown by falling 
bodies; the spherical form of the earth; that 
the land above the sea is simply a pro- 
tuberarce from the surface of the globe; 
that the continents are grouped in the 
northern heraisphere; the existence of unl- 
verna! attraction; that the elasticity of 
vapors is a motive power; that the conti- 
nents have been upraised; and the exist- 
ence of the chemical elements, somewhat 
as conceived by Lavoisier, 


INDIAN JUGULERS..-The jugglers of 
Indian are unsurpassed in natural magic. 
A juggler took an earthenware pot, filled it 
witb earth motstened with « little water, 
and placed among the earth a mango seed 
which had examined beforehand. 
This done, he threwa sheet over the pot 
and almost immediately removed it again, 
when itappeared that the seed bad, tin the 


been 


apace Of say half a minute become a 
young manyo tree Again the sneet was 
thrown over the pot, and being & s86C- 
ond time removed, the mango tree had 
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CHAPTER \ (CONTINUKD. ) 


COOKRDINGLY the speculation which 

his appearance originated this morn 

[ ing was not on whether he was or 

was not coming to church. It dealt witha 

different matter: whether he was or was 
noton bis way to “Jobneon'’s.”’ 

“He's there, | know for certain sure,” 
alfirrned Mra, (ireen enigimatically, as Dr 
Meredith passed her, Dressed in ber ir 
reproachable “Sunday's best'’—a gown 
of wiry Diack stufl and a bordered shaw! 
she was scecompanying and conversing 
with a few select friends. “The young 
gentioman he took the rooma—them two 
front downetair ones last night And 
what more likely now than that he’s step 
pin’ up tosee him, and how he likes it 
for himeelf ?" 

This confused assortment of pronouns 
was acoepted with a murmur of compre. 
hending assent. Andall the litthe group 
concentrated their attention on Dr. Mer 
edith, who had distanced them by some 
yarda now, and was proceeding rapidly 
along the street in front of them. In this 
their example was faithfully followed on 
either hand, and as the road rose slightly 
in the direction of the church, Dr. Mer 
edith was in very literal truth the “eyno- 
sure of neighboring eyes’? when he 
stopped, most satisfactorily in view, and 
knocked sbarply and rapidly with his 
atick on the door of a house about half 
way up the rise. 

The house wesa little low, substantial 
cottage, with three windows on the ground 
floor, One of these windows had been en 
larged a little, and the fact that it was to- 
day veiled by a substantial shutter, pro 
claimed that its position in this world was 
that of a shop front. 

The other windows were both smothered 
in atifiy-starched white lace curtains, be 
tween which a few leaves of peraniumes 
were visible. 

There were two doors, one on each side 
of the shuttered window. In somewhat 
weatherworn lettering, on a strip of black 
board, over that on the left of the window, 
was this inscription: «Fk. Johnson, Baker 
and Corndealer.’’ it was at the other, the 
private door of the establishment, that Dr. 
Meredith had knocked 

For a moment ortwo his knock was 
unanswered, Hestood tapping one foot 
on the ground with an impatient move 
ment, while the gratiied cbhurch-goers 
came a tow slow paces nearer to him 
Then bis patience seemed to give out, and 
he knocked again sharply. This time the 
knock was answered al once, 

“Very sorry, sir, i'm sure,’ said a 
breathless, good-natured looking woman. 
“The baby was crying sir, I didn’t hear; 

aud Johnson, he always does lie a bit late, 
Sundays.”’ 

“Ie 

Dr. Meredith paused, and a little flush 
mounted into his face. 

“Ts my assistant in 


he said abruptly. 

‘Yes, sir; l'un wishful to do my beat for 
the gentleman, sir. T bope be'l!l find bim- 
eelf satisfied, mi: 


Without waiting for an anewer, Mrs 
Jobneon then entered upon a hasty and 
somewhat confused explanation of the 


reasons why she bad not been able to take 


away the y ne genti@etian « breakfast 


hings 
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door, | suppose 7" she retreated raj 
still the sawwe 

Dr. Meredith knocked ata door ‘ 
right of the stone flagged pareage, 4) 
parently received an answer, for he 
the handle and entere! 

‘(00d morning !"" he said shorts 
with the manner of aman who grids 
even the civilities which his good breed 
demands, 

It was asmal!, square room, fp! 
at firet an effect of being furnished wh , 
with starched curtains and « ! 
crimson carpet, partly bidden by se 
oll-cloth strips. A horsehair sola a 
“suite” of chairs draped in antimacas 
asserted their presence later in 
table with a green cloth, end attr 
tray across one end, anda very sul i! \ 
comfortable arm chair by the wa v 
were seen to bethe further details the 
porsensed. 

In the very «tiff, uncomitortabie 
chair was Dor. Meredith's assistant I 
gray clad figure was disposed a © ine 4 
comfortable angie the 
[ts posseasor appeared lo be a 
the enjoyment of a yellow baci nove 

At the sound of Lie opening j r 
thea (iodfrey had looked up; « sO) 
ot Dr. Meredith’s ‘‘yood mor het 
looked back at itand turned ‘ , 
at the sound of his tates y 
rooin, she jaid it ! 
at hin 

s00d morning whe 
then she promptly j 
ApALT 

It in a decidediy a 
to call Upon @ perscn wl ‘ 
to wil own, Or SnOWs any i 
tention of holding any cons al ‘ 
ye le. 

Dr. Meredith felt lis pos 
Gm barassing: he ioro #O, as 
for the moment mnake up bist j 


do fle bad come to a atandst wt 


the yellow oil cloth striy 
dow, and there he ve ained 
hatin bis hand, and row Lady 
able and decidedly ata! 
His assistantturned ove ‘ 
of the novel with a craekiing de, ‘ 
The sun atreamed throuy! ' 


eurtains botly, falling 9»! 


chair, but falling full on D Mereditt 
His much exercised mind hailed the 

den instinet to move out of tho viare as a: 
Inspiration. 


He @Birned and looked faebly atnot 
forachair, tle found ong, seated Lise 
and put bis hat down all in siler 
silence be gazed grimly el (he tecture 


the cover of the yellow nov & repreney 
tation of aman and Worn feeling tt : 
resentment towards each other eH 


the expression depicted on th: 
ances led to that conclusion 


Five minutes went by thie. I 
edith bad made up his ow ‘ 
to say a@ far as his first ate; the 
view was concerned, bor sore ta 
no page of the novel had been tu 

“You bave come to vour " | 


*’ 4 


pose, Jim? 
“You bave come to yor 
course, Althea?” 
The two questions were fre 
way tn which they were «sxe sin 
no better dercription—als fely 
taneously. But no trace ol as ‘ 
coincidence appeared o: 
faces sleudily Stariiiy al ¢ ! 
Was Walling for the ott 
was forthcoming Alines ts 
ber lips firtaily 


Ur Merectit! foraed = bis 
there was a pause, during which | 
edith made a fhdyety mioverne 
Lience in dis Chair, and his Manista “f 
herself more comfortably on ers 
had Inid the book on her koer 
threw back her bead Ww, 4 


the celling with en Gx pressich of 
calm expectancy which wouid 


chilled the battle ardor of a Bona 
Dr. Meredith felt Gret miany siz 

for the rooms; and then ¢ \ 
with bimiself for doing ss j , 
bis chai: a liilie further away 


Kesture that mieant mane th 
“Tam absolutes 
he said. 
‘Indeed '' was the “wer, 
Out one mnovementot t 


fro its posit 


“TL hbave heer ne ~ 
side la le er ‘ 
tone 
ndeed 
‘ 
; “ r ‘ 
‘ 
ea 
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POS? 


a charge Phere was a 
1s said airily: 


‘ 


iy riwelve, now 
es 5, Aithb@a, that you 
your own s4.f 


ay ?'’ 


arply on her re. 
, sver followed more 


Aijsctives, Jim, you do! 

here ant help you; with 
without it’? 

yA t your help?” 

Pie whole place has heard 
tunt Yourown house 
‘in that capacity. You 

ime Without any reas 

‘oct ovou equally eannot 


wasein } volea a half-m yeking 
triddopa, which, altogether 

ait mvyiction that her 
exasovaratei Dr. Mara. 


saitina voice tremulous 
‘ould no longer 
Althea, that if 

duty and propriety are 
ae he Loan | oO WING, we ara 


vy sC6each other's lives 
“ she (n't tmnake a 

ly! n @t orted 

‘ Ke th ] ie’ est 


‘ 1 isn ire’ y 
iby the ghit of 
4 ' 


ass, fb, Meredith 


’ e nenare Chair with 

! v wi yarft oye; 

postt ‘ 

pardon, Jim: it will be 
‘ t ' ij erever alludad to the 
lrnmay bay thonght of 

me sincs I have had 

wing you better ’”’ abe 

ia 4 © flasi of her spirited 

" were fu upon him, 


Veattully intr 
} may as well te \ 
aw are prec wly 


hear if,’’ he eaid, 

v about him for his bat. 
Hled behind a ehair 
1.4% corner very dif- 


sf + twinkled audsacious- 
ith sawkwardiyv and 
to do Droeceaded to try 


, bi 46 sald, as he rose, 
ati and stooping, bis 
and. “thie jact of our un- 

roi the only one 


4 our SIAWwR possl- 


‘ he uneeremoniously 
ist! 4s It WAS, 


1O Wank your 


“— 
on 


"S4rrple forin tilled 
passave of D 
ef nis owl 


i jies after be had 


~wiendt hs en- 

{ snut tha door 
ratreate to the 

et & word ploomy 
future for 
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surgeon at the hospital wise wii i io the Change of position by walking to the win- Dr, Godfrey smiled at Mra, Wilson with 
idied . a! , A low, the words; a smile that was faintly repro- 
your or two later this was lo'low \ithea was there, in Mary Combe; he ducedon the thin face outlined against 
fler, obtaine | for hin . , dd “elf must gel ber away at once; he could not the red sofe chintz. 

nal interest, ol Xeerent & ‘ wow t that he y any known means get her away if Mra. Wilson had come very near indeed 

(to BR UOCLOT WHOoSs ‘ ‘ ynical she would not go. This was the circle of to the shadow which lay before her. Her 
eas very large d somew! é vy. whoe ' opositions round which bis miserably almost transparent hands, her hollow 
This be beld for the Kt fa athe ‘that they have wildered brain revolved. eyes, and burning cheeks told unmis- 

on the prac ier Pols ; vir pocket tle thought of a desperate appeal to her; takeably the truth, even to un profes- 
festh Of the Coctor tn atlestior 4 he thought of a stern command; he, sional eyes, 

per bands, end Sierodith bid ew sud n very. thoughtofa compromise in the shape of a She lay quite still on her sofa for a mo- 

mporariiv ‘at al He i " un third expostulation; and he dismissed ' mentafter Dr. Godfrey had spoken, and 

He bad saved taon ’ sirty i he joue tthet each theaght in turn with the sensation | her unnaturally bright eyes seemed to be 

wever, and deterai Aol ita part @ whe Ile of hopefuloess which is the mental coun- wandering from the geraniums to the out. 

ce for bimeelf. A Lo: ry rtet vractorisiios terpart of the sensation of walking straight | look above them. All at once she moved 
beyond bis means, 8 ooked a ‘ ) Which inte a dead wall, slightly and fixed them on the young doc- 
,; country one: telling sell ¢ " r ight, but lio knew in the bottom of bis heart that | tor’s face steadily. 
edly that, after all, the Iiry prese i a ‘ f Any addi he eould do nothing; tbat Althea bad been, | ‘You do think I’m picking up?’ 
sbroador field, and ux ; i ri | eothy tod was still, toostrong forbim, Heem- She half raised herself aa she ended, as 
working Up a good connection, , , siot aud phas zed the anger with whieh this con | If by the gesture to grt nearer to the face 
fhe eountrv pra ’ ” vietion filled hima by the murder of an an- | Opposite her own, and read it traly. 
s6of Mary Combe, wh } tnd 4 woman  BOPIng bluebottie; but this brought bim There was a little pause. Over Althea's 
ivantakes 4 pr \ timately neither relief nor solution of the riddle. face passed a momentary look of unoer- 
xsiblities im the ’ , : ani a dia lie was rather hungry; in his haste to go | tainty; and a reluctant, pitying @x pression 

i { Needed ' i entional as ®2c see Althea be had made a very | Came intothe grey eyes The text, the 

liere, therefos ' ‘ : that hac ‘skhetchy’’ breakfast, and partly trom uncertainty was gone, and a steady reao- 
f iia Apr i). : hunger, partly from absolute worry, hia | lution had taken its place, 
sbode and a oe Urain bean mechanically to reiterate the “Tam afraid not, Mra. Wilson.” 
the ly ihi ; juesl ons that perplexed him, till they Very firmly the words were spoken, 
han one motive! ‘ rey i cowed like the buzzing of the dead blue | and very gently. Mra. Wilson let herself 
ne atlacked Sonition iN 18, fall back quite suddenly on her pillows. 
rive , lle strode back to the arm-chair in rest- “You don’t think I’m better? You 
ir. Meredirt eration, but he had searcely sat | don’t think I’m stronger ?” 
) i athumpasot a sharp object The words came in a hoarse and hollow 
uid as ¢ 1 4 panel, announced the arrival | Voice. 

. allowe Mra. french with the luncbeon-tray. Dr. Godfrey rose, and drawing her chair 
two introduc 1s he Having no hand to spare, she was wont | unuch nearer, laid her hand on Mra. Wil- 
the first plac . 7 to practice this coumpromise as to knock. | son's thin fingers. They were clasped to- 
ng Ol a rather ano ‘sd then to perform a sort of baety | gether and were trembling. 

ring trick on the lateb with ber right “Lamafrand not,’’ repeated the young 


ionable and tntelle mal | Tie . ao 
j ¢ if ‘ ; 
doctorin the same tirtm voice, but even 


He becains, quick! - 

OUSES CONLpOSsiDg at + a decid $ : . ov please, sirt’’ she said breath- | more gently than before. “I think it ins 
popular persen 4 , | Jess ba voice which also contained a best to tell you the real truth. IT donot 
ian Will «# roeile bth y i ‘ .6 comer branes of their last meet- | think you will bo about again io the sum- 
spoken of as * ikely ¢ i Oy, st (he sane tine clattering down the mer, [do not think you will ever be 
nany Sm} ‘ ny fer wey tray with @ bat ¢ which mixed most of its) strong or well again.” 

Amony these | , te tovether: “there's Bill Sims in Althoa’s face was full of a vory great 
Carruthers, And | th ryery, waitin’ for you. Some stuft |) tenderness; her steady voice was tnatine 
two years vefors ta ‘ loseistes he wants: you told him to with pity and symypathy She watched 

ube, re ue ph ‘oone after church, he saya.’ Mra. Wilson intently a4 she spoke Che two 
lirst time Like br. Meredith rose, and without «a word. brief seutences tbat contained so much, 
dith bad heard of La { ‘ sg oue down the room to the door commu and #ehe saw the quivering face alter as 
“the lady doctor, ; 2 ne with the surgery, dashed it open | she watched it 
Oowu professional! | , ; : with bis footand let it bang together be | But hot as she had expected to see it al- 
held women doctors i ‘ jiinied u | ter. A look of relief came over it, and al! 
had listened to Mias (lout: ynal iicny it alli!’ be ruttered wrathfully; | the restless excitement was smoothed 
wcareless desire tule | coan'teven be allowed to think out «| away by a contrasting stillness, 

a yusintance, ' . ' thing im peace ! “Thank you, sir!’ ‘The answer came 

Kut ou thisspectal «veninyg a Pa | after along pause, “I daredn't ask you 
o be introduce a eirl i . ws before, but I knew it was so; and | knew 
tailed to cateh: a ctulv @. CHAPTER VII. you'd tell m6 true.” 
consisted for hin in w teri eae "Ss rOl think | ehali be about again come Althea did not speak; she only iaid her 
aod the woet charming wa aovromoer, sic? L’oo pieking up again | hand again with reassuring prosmure on 
ever Known, : : : wonderfal now, the fingers that trombled far leossno« than 

it was notuntil Dr. Mere ‘ ‘ q Socpimmeri# alovost bere, Mra, Wilson. | in their uncertainty. 

love with all the fervor ‘ ' ioe June in « day or two, you From outside came all ihe situcner 
bus never cared much weorte : sounds; the cheery lifeof the viilage; tas 

at he found out ae op 6, sir, why so itis. The weeks clatter of the children just let free tron 
iodtrev was. hy ts only the other day, it school; the chorus of birds io the @lin tren 

Hut he was rt " : oe, thet | took that cold; just before | ©!08e by, and the stray note of # distant 

Haliest waiter 0 Caine to Mary Combe,and you’ ve been cuckoo, 
‘ ae Aithes bere R ere : “Twenty-throe,’’ said Mra. Wilson, ina 
spent many terribl -” hour weeks exactly, Mra. Wilson,” low voice; that’s all lam. It's young to 
{ fees fore : It was a lovely afternoon, and the sun- die and leave jit al) Does my husband 
brought bis 1OPOors ; it Was ny io ypréeat bands of yellow know?" she sadded. Have you told 
fbemont = ths t ‘ ‘ i ’ ATOR the Wilsons’ kitchen. The Tom?” 
koa dresan., in w ice y bad aw widesill, full of flowering “You, sald the young doctor gently, 
¥ inad@ nhecessa ' . :' ' ur no pots, and Just under it was a “he knows.’ 
sry Combe # ,- wide, old-tashioned, and comfort. Across Althea (iodfrey’s mind came the 
b 1s A ; On ‘ fa lay Mra. Wilson, and in quick remembrance of an 6vening a week 
: ' wto her, and facing her, was before, when poor Tom Wilson had met 
st st “ ant her, and stopped her with au anxious 64 
ioe ar yz doctor, which was the treaty to be told “the truth about the tmiis 
a 5 now ay we wiieh, in preference to the sus.”’ And she bad, as tenderly as she 
eisieds ool “Dr Godfrey,” Mary tight, deait to bin the bitterbiow he bad 
n distiaguishing Dr. Me dreaded for months, 
bs su! fad altered # good deal A long sighot relief wasthe only an- 
pia vooks Of which she SWwer, 
ad «been “Hin and ii6, we've been very happy,’ 
" alleration was perceptible; she said in # low voice, 
‘ he swhich to the eyes that Althea rose and took Mrs. Wilson's thin 
nis 9 “1 on per in Mary Combe hand very tenderly in hers. ‘(iood bye ' 
. he alteration at all. For it “ne said gently. “LT think you'll like test 
, ee. ° ' nulone thet the chanee to be loft alone now.” 
kale . ’ ‘a00d bye, was the answer, ‘ant 
ts limits extende ‘ ‘ fon o percephons OOK NO thank you for teliing wie. Thank you over 
ree tu ho . a a ich) tr) tes a8 ex Dression sO much,” 
‘ . \ ne , é »tmouth whieh had been such Althea hold tie thin hand 42 Women 
Phe ‘ithea Godfrey's face had otis room ints the summer aunlight. 
since, snd wi Or aid rves, There Was fier face was rather pale, and all ite sterner 
Lee ‘ pavont then still, but@® curves were absoriad mod lost forthe i> 
' j t of the yroers had ment in @ great pil [he sombre detian 
° panes stead of firm, and self. 19 her eyes was subdued vy tisir tender, 
; ° aonfident: woOrrowful grayi'y 
rel She turned sharply t he of ws 4h) 
1) 4 f mischievous £iADCE eame out, and set off at aq kK pace uy 
: canes that had the hill to her ¢ DO rootmaia the J ON 
: 6K sd faded baving houss [L6G Wa t King deeply as 
- e but walked, and ahe iid hardly have 
61 wha ie PB 4 “ we roc 
. as Khe was ha K aye 
P . 
Kay ‘ 
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Wiat dream are born, what sweetleyos eoftly 
ebitree 

W iint words yren tombe aw lempeypy 

What thrilitog tips break forth tt wong divine, 


melhody 


Heyooud the gieatml K Knte way of the som 
If l but etep Into the stivering Wave, 

And laureh my soul upon the ebbing tide, 
What band shall be outetreteted fron thence 


to eave, 
And draw me awift unite the other side’ 
t) Lowe, this te the way thy feet have passed, 
And «till the foum crests glow with rosy 
waist 
) Love, beretn Death found thy Ips at last, 
And a ere ye twain embraced the sen ta 


Avil Twill follow thee Pia riot me far 


Hot | etall soon beheld thy radiant eyes 
Lighting the world where Dblest Imuiumortal are, 
Ax dawn Silumes the dark and sunless ektes. 


—_——~ = ————— 


Her Vanity. 


Lt) Mr. Hudeon had retired from busi- 
( ) nes* some years ago. His business 
had been that of a dry-salter, and he 
had understood it #0 well as to makea 
fortune at it. Before retiving from = buasi- 
newaasadry saiter, Mr. Hudson had, If 
wemay be permitted the phrase, retired 
from business as @ busband, Mrs. Hud- 
non bead died in all the fresh enjoyment of 
her carriage and her silks and ber joweled 
brooches and bracelets, leaving her hus 
band, a* Lis sole companion, a little sickly 
boy of balfadozen summers, 

For « good many yeare after retiring 
frou, business, John Hudson rufiled it 
with the best; visiting about, entertaining 
in grand atyle his many friends, traveling 
abrow!, and enjoying to the full riches he 
had tolled for, His only child was sent in 
due eourse to Eton, and thence blossomed 
forth into a second lientenant of a smart 
cavalry regiment, 

Hutat length old Hudson's holiday after 
toll showed signa of drawing to a close, 
His health began to break, old age was 
coming Upon hin; the pleasures that bis 
money head brought him, eating and 
driokieg, riding and driving, sitting in 


fine rooms, being treated with deference, | 


an! sometimes even with servility, buy 
ing costly treasures of art, would be 
pleasures no longer. He had done bis 
work, he had had his day. 

“The account was about to be closed, al 
no distant period would come the long 
droauless sleep,’ said old Hudson to him- 
self as he crept up and down the sunny 
path of bie higbly ornate garden, and 
mused on the great mystery of life and 
death. 

Realizing that his part on the world’s 
stage was played, and resigning himself 
to old age and invalidism, he dismissed a 
great part of bis large staff ef servants 
aud shut up moat of the showily furnished 
rooms in his great new house built after 
the style of a celebrated Koman villa, and 
«(anding op the breezy height of a favorite 
London suburb, 

Phe servants who now formed the old 
gentieman’s reduced establishment were 

Simon Pickering, # personal attendant 
(“yentle, pationt, and experienced with 
the old and with invalids,’’ said his testi- 
inonials#) who bad replaced the smart 
valet of more vigorous and fashionable 
days; the said Simon Pickering’s wife, a 
plain-featured woman approaching middle 
age, who discharged the now not very 
heavy duties of cook and housekeeper; a 
couple of housemaids, and a coachman, 
who did litthe save exercise his borses 
daily, bis inaster having grown partial to 
the gentle movement of a Bath-chair. 

A neighboring medical man, who had 
often been a guestat Mr. Hudson's tabie, 
would drop in from tine to time in an in- 
formal way, butthe invalid resented the 
notion Of seeming under «a coctor's care 
and of being thought seriously ill, 

True he had bad a stroke of paralysis, 
but people sometimes lived for years after 
thatif they were careful and kept quiet; 
and he was inclined to be in patient with 
his son when the later, now Captain Hud 
eon and quartered in Dublin with the lath 
Canterers, appeared at Highstead on short 
leave, baving beard of the sudden failure 
of bis father’s health 

On «a golden, mild autumn afternoon; 
Captain Hudson bad returned to Dublin, 
and Josiah Hudson, leaning on the arm 

his attendant, Simon Pickering, moved 
wiv wiong his smoothly graveled gar 


pratt I rdon lay ‘ w, softened by 
. lim nto a B&llent 
“ afte 
ue f 
‘ 4 i’ ave 
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ever thought of Heaven, and wondered 
what it will be like?’ 

“I can't say as I've thought much about 
it, sir,’’ answered the attendant resperct- 
fully; but he gave his master a4 searching 
xiance, for the question and the tone in 
which it was asked constituted, he con- 
sidered, anew symptom. 

“Don't you think it will be something 
like that ?’’—and the old man pointed to 
the prospect beneath them. “See! it 
might almost be the New Jerusalem that 
the Bible speaks of, with its golden streets 
and gates of pear! !’’ 

For a few minutes the old man stood 
looking silently at the scene, bis thoughts 
full and sad; then he turned and leant yet 
nore heavily on the arm that supported 
him. 

‘Take me in, Pickering; I’m afraid I've 
caughta chill.” 

Late that evening Pickering sat watch 
ling by his master’s bed-side. One of the 
inaids had been sent to Dr. Page's to ask 
him to come round, as Mr. Hudson was 
‘not well.”’ She had come back with the 
information that Dr. Page was out just 
now, but would come as soon as he re- 
turned. 

Pickering sat by the bed where the 
feebie old man lay in a@ restless feverish 
doze, and wondered whether this ‘bad 
turn” bis master had taken would prove 
fatal. 

And while he so wondered, and while 
the clock in the passage ticked loudly 
through the silence, and an occasional 
ew ber fel! all too noisily from the fire, the 
old man's eyes opened and looked at the 
figure seated beside him; but his mind, it 
seemed, was wandering, and he thought 
he was looking at the son who had lefi 
him a week belore, 

“Humphrey, I’m glad you're there, 
Humphrey,” said the ex-dry-salter, pick- 
ing at the bed clothes with his hot, eager 
fingers, “I dreamed you'd gone back to 
your regiment; I’m yiad you haven't. I 
wanted to tell you, Humphrey, that 
there's money in the house—more than is 
prudent, and you'd better bank it again. 
I't» a matter of a thousand pound in 
notes; 1 drew it out because 1 mneant to at- 
tend # sale at Christie’s and pick up some 
treastires, but | was taken ill, and there 
the money ia, It’s in the secret drawer of 
' the cabinet over yonder; you know how 
to find the secret drawer, Humphrey, 
don’t you? Open the second drawer with 
the smallest key of the bunch I always 
carry about with me—take the drawer 
right out, and feel about at the back of its 
apace till you feel a tiny knob the sizeof a 
pin’s head, press that, and a little drawer 
will spring out at the side— pat your hand 
in it and jee! about on its roof till you 
find a tiny roughness, press that, and an- 
other little drawer will spring out at the 
back, and in that is the thousand pounds, 
(to and get it now, Humphrey,” said tie 
siek man, his voice sinking to an excited 
whisper; “its not safe there! the cabinet 
night be carried off and broken up. 1 
don’t trust the servants; I don’t trust 

Pickering; he’s skilful and gentle, but he’s 
a cunning eye—and I don’t trust bis wife! 
Get itont, Humphrey boy, and bank it— 
or we may both be murdered,”’ 

His speech grew wilder and more in- 
coherent after this—bis manner wore 
feverish and excited. Ten minutes later 
Dr. Page’s ring was heard at the door, 

- * . * * * 

Josiah Hudson never rallied from that 
“bad turn.’’ Dr. Page remained with bim 
through the night. Just at the approach 
of dawn, when lifé is lowest, another and 
severe “stroke’’ descended on the teeble 
form in the bed. He lay in a living death, 
Silent, motionless, unconscious, until 
after the hurried arrival of bis son, and 
then passed into a world where his real 
estate and his personality availed bim 
nothing. 

On the evening after the funeral, Captain 
Hiudson sat deep in conversation with Mr. 
Lincoln, the family solicitor, in tbe smok- 
ing-room of Highstead Villa. 

“The bank tella me he drew outa thou- 
sand pounds in notes a tortnighi ago,” the 
captain was saying in a low, discreet 
voice; “but there’s no such sum in the 
secret drawer of his cabinet, where he al- 
ways kept any considerable amount of 
ready money that he bad in the house, 
He was in the habit of attending Art 
Sales at Christie's, and would draw out 
large sums for that purpose, If this 
thousand was drawn with the intention of 
attending the last sale, and he was pre- 


vented by his tllness from going to it 
4 then, | suppose a pretty big robbery 
ns bee nitted ! se the bank 
¢ ers 6 we 
a ad eu a 8 . y 
fa a have iraw the " 
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and paid it away on some private business 
that we don’t know of.” 

The lawyer shook bis head. 

“We should bave found some memoran- 
dum of such payment among bis papers. 
It is my drm conviction that Mr. Hudson 
drew the money out with the intention of 
attending Christie's last sale, and was pre- 
vented by his increasing illness—that, in 
bis failing state, he did not put the money 
in « sufficiently safe place ( unless, indeed, 
one of the servants bas discovered the 
secret draver of the cabinet), and that the 
thief and, as yet, the money, are under 
this root. This man, Pickering,” and the 
lawyer's tone dropped still lower; what 
is known of bim?” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“He came to my father some months 
ago with a character that gave bim all the 
cardinal virtues—in short, he seemed the 
very man old what’s-bis name in ancient 
times was always looking for with a 
lantern! His wife was engeged at the 
same time as cook-housekeeper; I know 
nothing against her—except the worst that 
can be said of a woman—she’s uncom 
monly plain !”’ 

The solicitor mused in silence for a 
time. 

“And you tell me they are leaving here 
for another situation the day after to- 
morrow; the best thipg you can do ia to 
have a detective up from Scotland Yard 
to-morrow morning.” 

* * *. ~ * 

It wes the night following that on which 
Captain Hudeon and the solicitor bad con- 
ferred togetber. Simon Pickering and his 
wife were in the housekeeper’s room 
sacred to the latter, and had, as was evi- 
dent from the sppearance of the table, 


been enjoying a snug little supper. They | 


were now seated one at each side of the 
fire, and Mrs. Pickering, baving thrown 
a cotton wrapper round her shoulders, 
had taken down her abundant dark hair 
and was brusting it at her ease. The late 
Mr. Hudson's cook-housekeeper was a wo. 
man of rather unusually plain face, and 
was, therefore, perhaps inclined to be the 
more vain about, and careful of, ber one 
little gift to her, 

So she sat brushing her generous allow- 
ance of tine dark bair while she looked 
into the tire with knitted brows and tace 


of deep cogitation. Her husband watched 


her with evident anxiety as to the result 
of her musings, 

Presently, after going to the door—tor 
the third time within ten minutes—ascer- 
taining that no one was listening outside, 
re-closing it, and returning to his chair, 
Pickering leaned across the hearth and 
addressed his wife in the very lowes 
tones of his eoft voice, 

“Yes, we must hit on some way, at 
ones, of smuggling the notes out with us 
to morrow morning. If we can’t hit on 
some plan of the kind, they'd best go into 
that fire direct! This detective that’s been 
here to day (for that’s what he is—I spot- 
ted him at once!) will have ail the ser- 
vants searched, of course; and we shall be 
searched justas we're ready tostart—that’s 
their intention. So set vour wits to work! 
It would bea pity to burn « thousand 
pounds! I don't Know aa I should have 
done as I did, only I was so sure of your 
help. Women are always to the forein a 
shady business.” 

“And men are al ways ready to make use 
of us in such business, and lay all the 
blame on us afterwards,’ rejoined Mrs, 
Pickering with some asperity. Then, after 
a pause, she rose, looked at herself in the 
little mantel giass, and, twisting her hair 
into deep, old-fashioned rolls on each side 
of her face: ‘*How sbould you like me in 
this style, Pickering ?’’ she asked non- 
chalantly. “It's not fasbionable, but it’s 
becoming. ’ 

Simon Pickering stamped bis foot and 
clenched his hands, “D’you want me to 
go distracted?’ he said; but his voice did 
not get imprudently loud though bis rage 
was great. ‘To talk about the fashion of 
your hair atsuch atime! There’s a thou- 
sand pound at stakeé, woman, and the 
ebance of ten years’ bara labor. If you 
was handsome it would be maddening 
enough to bear of your vanity just now: 
but being what you are si 

“Yes, I think it would suit me very 
well,’’ ssid Mrs, Pickering to herself, stil! 
calmly reviewing her refisction in the 
Klass; I'll change the fashion of my bair 
from this very night, and wear it ip r dis”? 


* * . o e ‘ 
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they had just taken an early break fast, 
when the Scotland Yard functionary and 
his female assistant presented themsel ver. 
The Pickerings submitted with cheeriu! 
readiness to the process, 

Mra. Pickering and the female searcher 
withdrew, and, on their reappearance in 
ten minates’ time, the cook-housekeeper’s 
pleasant manners seemed to have won 
sensibly on the stern policeman. Their 
boxes were turned out, but yielded no 
more proof of guilt than heir persons hed 
done. No pretext remained for detaining 
them. Pickering fetched a cab, the boxes 
were placed on it, Mrs. Pickering, after 
adieus to her fellow-servants and a curt- 
sey to Captain Hudson, who happened to 
pass across the passage, stepped into the 
cab, her busband mounted the box beside 
the driver, and the vebiele trundied away 
down the Highstead Hill, ostensibly bound 
tor Euston Station. 

But Inspector Sharpe of the detective 
force was ill at ease. He did not like tosee 
these peopie depart in paace, yet he could 
not detainthem, There might have been 
no robbery atall, Old Mr. Hudson might 
have paid away the thousand pounds in 
private business and leit no memorandum 
of such payment. 

On the ot@er hand, if there bad heen a 
robbery, this higlv-respectanle couple who 
had just taken their departure seemed to 
Inspector Sharpe, despite their having 
come triumphantly through the morning's 
ordeal, a quarter towards which he would 
do well to direct his talents. He would 
like to keep them in view. 

To remain at Highstead Villa investigat 
ing was, however, also a task much after 
bis own heart. But it was clear he would 
have to depute another for one or other of 
these duties, 

W hile be ruminated thus, pacing silently 
along the lower pswsages of Highstead 
Villa, the voices of Rose and Eunity, the 
two bousemaids, reached his ears from the 
kitchen near at hand; he peured instine 
tively to listen. 

“Well, Emily, you and me'}l be offin «a 
dayortwo! Jonly hope in iny next place 
there won’t be ne old ygentiemen dying, 
and their sons going and having the ser 
vants searched afterwards as if they’d 
committed a murder—tbat [ do! It's an 
insult to honest girls like you and I, that 
it ia!’ 

A secend voice assented with a good 
many exclamations, and (he first voice 
continued, “The idea of that there Mrs. 
Pickering baving such an amount of 
vanity! 1 wonder what sudden freak took 
her to change the fashion of her bair 
and wear it in them old-fashioned retis? 
To be sure, | think | never did see an 
uglier woman!’ 

“She is ugly; and yet she managed io 
get married, you eee!’ remarked the 
second voice, 

“Yers,’’ rejoined the other, “that’s what 
always puzzies ine! These ng!ly «women 
always get married, whilst good looking 
girts like you and I don’t get the ghost 
a chance!”’ 

“Speak for yourself!’ wasthe somew hat 
indignant retort. ‘] could get married tu 
morrow, if I chose; but !’m bambitious. | 
must have «a husband as’ll keep me like « 
lady. No—!J never did se6 such a fiightss 
Mrs. Pickering looked in them great big 
rolls of hair!’ 

Inspector Sharpe passed on silently down 
the passag6, and his musings deepened, 

* - * a * * 

The Seagu!! asmall paddle-steamer be- 
longing to a certain line that plies between 
the Toames and the Flemish ssaporta lay 
at St. Katharine’s Wharf, waiting to drop 
down the riverin the ear'y mourning. She 
bad taken on hér cargo, which, on the re- 
turn journey, would be replaced by Ostend 
rabbits, 

More than her cargo the Seagull did not 
expect this wet storiny October night, for, 
though during the sammer weeks a good 
inany passéngers crossed cheaply to the 
Continent by her and her sister-vesseis, she 
bad looked for none such for some little 
time now. 

Tue elderiy *tewardess was therefore « 
little surprised when, at eleven o'clock at 
night, as she sat by her bright little fire in 
the ladies’ cabin sipping a glass of some- 
thing comfortable, and thinking of pre- 
sently retiring into one of the red-curta'ned 
berths that lined the walls, sbe heard the 
sound of an arrival above, and a miinute 
later WaSaware fas litary lady passenger 
being shown down the little stairway into 
the cabin. 
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terest the name “Mrs. Thomson” on the 
ucket of her beg: and, though forced to 
own silently tbat the face disclosed when 
the veil was raised was not comely, men- 
tally pronounced the unexpected pas- 
senger, “Quite the lady !”” 

The latter threw herself down on one of 
the taded red velvet seats than ran round 
the little cabin. “One feels a little strange 
and lonesome, stewardess, traveling with- 
out one’s husband,” she said; ‘‘but I must 
be brave and resist the temptation to have 
a regular good cry.” 

“[ndeed and you must, ma’am!” re 
sponded the stewardess with ready and 
officious sympathy, bustling to help her 
charge remove her cloak and wraps, “Cry- 
ing dosen't mend matters. Dear sakes 
alive, wa’am, I’ve bad to do without my | 
‘usband for good end all this many a year! 
Just fifteen year itis since we went plea- 
suring to Greenwich, and what must poor 
Tollyfield do but let bis legs run away with 
bim down Greenwich hill, and pitehed on 
his head at the bottom, and took up dead.”’ 
The stewardess wiped her eyes after this 
_peroration and proceeded to hang up the 
passenger's shawis, “And how about 
supper, ma’am? Shall | get up something? 
To be sure it’s very late, and I don’t know 
it—"" 

‘Ob! thank you; I shan’t need anything 
but what | bave with me,”’ said the pas 
senger. Accordingly, having eaten one or 
two biscuits and taken something from a 
flask, she professed herself ready to go to 
her berth. ‘*‘What time inthe morning do 
we start, stewardess 7’’ 

“About five, ma’am. Which of the 
verths will you sleep in? I can recom- | 
wend this oné as about the most com fort- 
able. Dear, dear! Three months back 
tbereé wasn’t much choosing of where 
ladies would sleep, in here! I'd all the 
berths full, and ladies sleeping all over 
the floor as well! Dear sakes alive! and 
(he quarreling that went on! I’d have 
given up my post many atime, only what | 
can a lone widow with nine children do? | 
Well, | thought I’d done waiting on ladies 
fcr this year, to be sure! But l’m always 
glad to wait On One as is a lady, pleasant 
and kindly spoken !”’ 

The passenger bad not yet taken off her 
traveling cap. She now removed it, show- 
ing a fine mass of dark plaited hair, with a 
deep, old-fashioned roll on each side of the 
face. In a few minutes, assisted by the 
assiduous Mrs, Tollyfield, she was com- 
fortably settled in one of the lower berths, 

“Thank you, stewardess, 1 shan’t want 
anything more, much obliged! Ob dear! 
My poor head aches pretty badly !”’ said | 
the passenger as she jay down. 

“Poor dear creature! Does it now ?”’ re- 
sponded the stewardess, tucking in the 
rugs and blankets that she had piled upon 
ber charge. ‘*Headache’s bad, sure !— 
though heartache’s worse. You wantsome 
good sleep and pleasant dreams about your 
‘usband that you’re parted from, ma’am. 
bot I’m afraid you won’t sleep comfort- 
ably unless you take down your hair; let 
ué arrange it for you.” 

The passenger drew her head away with 
asudden jerk. 

“Be good enough to leave my bair 
alone!’ she said in a stern, threatening 
manner, very different from her former 
aflability. ‘J shall do very well and want 
hothing more.”’ 

The stewardess drew the red curtain of 
the berth and left ber. But Mrs. Tolly- 
heid’s good opinion of tho Seagull’s soli- 
lary passenger was sbaken. “A vixen of 
‘temper, for all ber pleasantness! The 
‘dea of flying out at me like that, all for 
nothing !”’ 

Thus cogitating the stewa™ ‘ess went to 
rest. 

At five o’clock in the morning there was 
plenty of bustle on the little deck of the 
Seagull, and enough shouting for an Ori- 
‘ntliner. Below the stewardess was busy 
sls, and the one passenger, having just 
*weérged for her berth and put on the few 
‘rticlés of dress that she had laid aside last 
uight, Was sitting by the little fire in the 
‘adies’ cabin, wrapped in a shawl. 

“We're off now, aren’t we, stewardess?” 
‘b6 asked with an eagerness that was half 
‘QVoluntary, as she took the cup of tea that 
bad been prepared for ber. 

‘ “Yen, mna’ans, we're off now. Mrs. Tolly- 
tid’s tone was a little stiff; she had not 


penny forgotten the rebuff of the previous 
‘igbt, 
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“Yes, we're off now!" she said gaily, 
jumping down and coming back to her 
seat by the fire. 
she added: “We've stopped! What's that 
for, stewardess ?’’ 


their splashing and churning; the shouting 
above was more vehement than ever, and 
seemed to be responded to by shouting 
from the shore close at hand, that the Sea- 
gull began to back. 

“Something been forgotten,” said the 
stewardess; “and we're returning for it.” 

The passenger set down her half-finished 
cup of tea and listened. 

The shouting continued, and the little 
vessel backed to St. Katharine’s wharf 
which she had just quitted. 

“Seems to be another passenger coming 
on board,” said the stewardess, 

Her companion made no answer, but 
gazed sternly and stonily into the little 
fire before which she sat. 

A few moments later brisk steps were 
heard coming down the stairway, and then 
came a peremptory rap at the door of the 
ladies’ cabin. 

‘Who have you got in here, stewardese?”’ 
asked a man’s voiceas Mrs. Tollyfield hur- 
ried to the door. 

“One lady, sir.’’ 


“Ah! that’s right,’ said Inspector 
Sharpe, stepping iuto the little room, 
‘(iood worning, Mrs, Pickering. You 


very vearly give us the slip—very nearly 
I’ve been thiuking tbat that little cere. 
mony that you took partin at Highstead 
Villa yesterday morning, you and the reat 
of the household staff, was not quite tho- 
rough enough. My female assistant didn't 
ask you to take down your hair, ma’an, 
so I’ve followed you bere to du it, if you'll 
be so good,"’ 

Mrs Pickering looked at the inspector, 
looked at the wondering faceof the stew- 
ardess. ‘‘Well,’”’ she said, with a quick 
deep sigh, “the game’s up, | suppose! 
Five minutes ago I thonght | was safe, 
Bad luck to you, officer, for not giving me 
the chance of getting clean awayl’’ She 
paused a moment. 

“Will you shake out those rolls, Mrs, 
Pickering, or shall 1?’ said Inspector 
Sharpe. 

“Ob ! I'll take ’em down! It’s no good 
refusing now!’’ She put ber bands up to 
ber hair, unrolled it, laid the contents on 
the table. The detective carefully smoothed 
the paper out, until ten banknotes lay on 
the table. The inspector quietly placed 
them together. 


“Ten one-hundred-pound notes make a | 


thousand, the sum missed from the late 
Mr. Hudson’s cabinet. Not a bad notion 
at all, yours, of concealing ’em, Mrs. 
Pickering! I don’t suppose any lady’s 
hair was ever more expensively dressed, 
ma’awn! And now, if you’ll put your bon- 
net on, I must ask you to return on shore 
with me.” 

Five minutes later the Seagull steamed 
away without any passengers, the stew- 
ardess loud in her wonder and her mo- 
ralizing#. 
why she kept her bair rolled, and flew out 
at me last night. And me thinking it was 
all temper! How we do misjudge people!” 
W rento, the fairest gem in Southern 

Italy, and its orangegroves? In 
April and May the air is heavy witb the 
scent of orange blossom; and the trees, 
which are still laden with the golden fruit 
of the last year’s crops, are covered at the 
same time with the white flowers which 
promise @ rich harvest. Underneath the 
trees are carpets of the fallen blossom, 
which, as it is trodden under foot, sends 
forth a scent oppressive in its fragrance 
The sun does not strike on the rootsof the 
trees, for they stand so close together as to 
form an impenetrable shade. Only the 
common spring violet can flourish in the 
gioom of an orange grove. 

As the carriage winds its way up the 
road which leads from Sorrento to Massa- 
Lubrense, the orange gardens disappear, 
and give way to groves of lemons. 

Much depends on the situation in which 
they are placed as regards the time of 
ripening. The fruit on the upper branches 
is the first to ripen, because it is more 6x- 
posed to the sun. Men are employed to 
gather it; and young giris place the lemons 
carefully in the baskets waiting to receive 
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person whom he has deputed to replace 
him. Women are employed for counting, 
and with the greatest dexterity they snatch 
up three lemons in their right hand, and 


| two in their left, andin a sing-song tone 
The paddie-wheels bad suddenly ceased | 








chant out ‘E uno, e due,’ and #0 on, till 


they are all counted, The overseer who 


jots down the numbers knows that every 
number called represents five lemons. 
Now the process of packing begins. 
Girls from ten to twenty vearr of age 
wrap each one carefully in tissue-paper, 
while older women place them in the boxes 
ready to receive them. (ireat care must 
be taken by the girls deputed to hand the 
lemons to the packers to choose those of 
equal size. The women by long practice 
can teil at a glance the size of the lemons 
required tor the different cases. Each 
layer must fill the empty space without 
pressing the fruit too close together. The 
cases are of different sizes, containing from 
one hundred to five hundred lemons, The 
wood used for these boxes is sent to Massa- 
Lubrense from America, and also from 
Trieste. The wood, which must be pliable, 
80 as to yield to the pressure of the lemons, 
is not to be obtained in Italy. A carpenter 
who is employed by the day assisted atthe 
process of packing, not only to make the 
cases as they are wanted, but also to nail 
the cover on each box as itis filled. A 
thin strip of the same wood is used eA a 
band to bind round the finished cases, 
The greater number of lemons, as well 
as the finest and choicest, are exported to 
America; and those of an inferior «quality 
are sent to England. Steamers comes 6x- 
preasly from America to Sorrento to export 
them. During the summer months, a 
steamer is always at anchorin the Bay of 
Sorrento waiting for its cargo. Large fish- 
ing-boats convey the ready packed cases 
from Massa-Lubrense to Sorrento, The 
girls who are employed in wrapping up 
the fruit carry the boxes down tothe shore 
on their heads at a steady run. The im- 
petus is often so great, owing to the heavy 
weight they carry, that they are obliged to 
shout to the passers-by to move outof 
their way, as they cannot easily swerve 
aside or draw up suddenly. Some of these 
girls go from the village, which isona 
height, to the shore, three or four times in 
the course of a morning; but those less 
strong cannot manage it more than twice, 
Some of the boxes weigh as much as a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds, 
and such great weights strain the backs of 
those who carry them considerably. 


| Nevertheless, they seldom lay down their 


burden to rest unless it be unusually 
heavy. Thoir wages are one franc a day; 
but all women who fill the boxes are paid 
two francs, as the work requires the great- 
est dexterity. The largest proprietor of 
lemon groves in the place employs these 
women and girls all the year round, and 
for that reason gives them even lower 
wages. 

Most of the proprietors are unfortunately 
hard, grasping men, who take advantage 
of the necessity of those they employ. 
Some of the richest of these were origi- 


and accumulate money. A man with over 
three thousand a year will spend less than 
three hundred, and so his fortune rapidly 
increases. Few of them sell their pro- 
ducts themselves, They are brought up in 
quantities by speculators who have direct 
dealings with America. Each day they 
receive telegrams giving them information 
as to the etate of prices, which vary con- 
siderably, and a proprietor often feels that 
he has been taken in, when, after selling 
his lemons at an apparently good price, 
he finds that the buyer had secret informa- 
tion by which his profits had been trebled, 
The current price during the summer of 
1894 was between forty and fifty francs a 
thousand, though the price in America is 
much higher. The price is lower than the 
average; but the great abundance of legnons 
last year has more than made up to the 
sellers for what they have lost on the price. 
The smallest lemon-tree is calculated to 
yield twenty francs # year clear profit, 
Many of the proprictors make fifteen or 
sixteen per cent. on their produce. The 
population of Massa Lubrense from the 
richest landowner to the poorest peasant 
may be said to live by the lemon planta 
tions, Some parents who aré unusually 
caretul of their daughters, object to their 
working with a large number of com 
panions who may draw them into evi 
ways; but the employers as aruié are 
particuler as regards the conduct of the 
women and girls who work for them 
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Scientific and Useful. 


AN Iron So._pierR.—A Spanish inventor 
has constructed an iron soldier, His in- 
ner Organs are machinery. He is fed on 
cartridges, and he carries a rifie, which 
can be turned In any direction and delivers 
50,000 shotea in fifteen minutes. The ma- 
chinery is set in motion by electricity, but 
the tigure itself will only stand and shoot. 


For Wrecks —An ingenious invention 
called the ‘detector’ promises to be very 
valuable in searching for wrecks. It can 
be submerged to any depth, and when it 
comes in the vicinity of a large body of 
metal notice is giver of the tact by load 
puleations in the instrument. This is ef- 
fected by means of a magnetic srrange- 
ment combined with a telephone, The de 
tector is really a clever aciaptation of the 
principle of the inductive balance ta the 
telephone. @ 

SToNK BLorrens.—A atone blotting pad 
is being introduced. Jt is made of a bibu- 
lous stone that is sald toabsorb ink more 
readily than any blotting paper in use, It 
ia formed by compressing the sediment 
deposited by certain hot springs, which, 
having been accumulating for ages, and ‘is 
available in inexhaustible quantities.”” It 
is highly porous, and will, it is maid, take 
up asurprising quantity of ink, requiring 
only occasionally scraping witb a knife to 
keep it clean and ready for use. 


AUTOMaTIC TANK.—Amongat recent iIn- 
ventions of interest to railway companies 
is ap automatic water tank, which consists 
ota large receptacio placed in «a well near 
the surface of the water and being iteelf 
normally full of water. The water Is ex- 
polled by torcing ateam into the top of the 
tank, the steam under pressure displao- 
ing the waterand forcing it up through 
piping to the tender, the automatic tank 
refilling itself by the atmospheric pres 
sure alter the steam has been shutoff, The 
locomotive tender can, it is said, be sup- 
plied with water by this system in three 
minutes, and within a minute after the 
tank has refilled itself, 
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Farm and arden, 


W kkbs —Weeda may add to the bulk 
of the compost heap, but more good will 
come from then if burned over some apot 
where the ashes and heat are needed. If 
burnt there isan end to the seeds, whereas, 
turned under or added to the manure pile, 
there is knowing what the outcome 
may be, 
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SKkkD.—Many farmers save their own 
seed, gathering from marked plants that 
have been nesrest to perfection. Some say 
they do not thresh such of these as are on 
the cob, in husks or pods or dried recepta- 
cles until shortly before the time for using, 
and claim to have earlier germination and 
better growth because protected from the 
air by nature's envelopes, 

MitKeKHS --The beet guide as to the 
valug ol a cow as amilker isto weigh her 
regularly. That tells her story 
without any guess work, and is far better 
than going it blindly upon ber pedigree or 
her “markes’’ Every owner should know 
what 6@very cow doing, asthat is the 
only way to comeé at the problem of profits 
and eliminate the element of chance from 
dairying Operations, 
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Honsies —It is Our boast thatin agricul 
tureandin meat wo can feed the world; 
yes, and we can horse the world when we 
raizxe the kind of horses the clvilised world 
wants. It might be the part of wisdom to 
kill eff our millions of scrubs and sell 
their hides and noofs, and enter the fleld 
with a better prospect. The industrial re- 
quirements Of modern civilization are 
able horse# for the team, the coach, the 
lam ber wagon and the army. 

Axies —Watch your axles these muddy 
times and see they don't get fall of grit. 
Frequent wiping and olling is the only 


remedy. Sometimes soap and hot water 
are necessary lo properly cleanse an axle 
box. Washer up trom the tips of the 
axiesand notat the shoulder. This will 
keep the hub crowded up againat the 
shoulder and prevent mud from getting 
N ce the condition of axles, one 
waehbered thus and another washered at 
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PHE SATURDAY FVENING POsT, 
PuiLapelruta, Pa 
Ignorance of Men. 
If there be a man who owns to him- 


that he pot understand his 
fellow-men, his is the very perfection of 
We may not clever oO 
educated or 
enced, but us flatter 
that can It we vo into 


the remotest hamlet in the land, whence 


welt does 


modesty, be 


learned or widely experi 


moat of ourselves 


we read men, 
the natives have never traveled a dozen 
shall find the belief firmly 
rooted the consciousness of the vil- 


layers that they all understand human 


miles, we 


nature, 

We complacently view our set of ac 
every-day 
of them as the 


our Fur- 


and 
thint 


quaintances 


roundinys, and 


world. Itis true that there are sets of 
men above and below us whom we have 
not actually met; but have we uot 


heard of them or read of them in books, 
and do we not know that such as we 
are they are? Yet the ignorance of the 
averavye man is much more retoarkalie 
than his knowledye. 
what he has observed, and the chances 
A 
sense of the amazing complexity of Lite 


Life tohim is only 


are that he has observed very little. 


is one of the aller-vrowths of know!- 
edge. 

The man of narrow views and cir- 
cumscribed experience soon vets to the 
tether of his observation, and, if we 
visit him at intervals of twenty years, 
we shall find him thinking the sami 


thoughts, talking the sume half-truth-, 
making the same sententiously-worded! 
mistakes as he made them twenty years 


ayo, 

We tlatter ourselves that we kuow 
men, but we know only a few—that we 
can take # comprehensive survey. ot 


mankind, but we cannot; and the speck 
of our knowledye hides trom view the 
mass Of our ignorance, 

One of the tests of ot 
the observations ou which we veneralize 
may be if we to ils source 
the information which we put into cir- 
culation with the stamp on it of ‘They 
say.’ We are quite wil- 
ling to bolster up some opinion or bit of 


the narrowness 


BeCD Lrace 


Who say ? 


surmise by this portentous general au- 
thority. 

But who say ’ When the question is 
pressed home, it will probably be found 
that the ‘‘they”’ two 
persons of our acquaintance, 
creat ‘“‘they,’’ the general public, i 
completely ignorant of the statements 
we are making or is indifferent to them. 

The other 
than those to which we belong is olten 


three 


the 


means or 


Wile 


understanding of classes 


the beginning of social improvement, otf 
a desire to help or a desire for amenda- 
ment. Little can be done with people 
who are perfectly satisfied to be as they 
ari Men and women whu live entirely 
within the circle of their class not only 
rie ae right a and the 
< “ are “ iss 
4 . 
are iwa whoa 
‘nA Ar le v¢ i ey aAVe 
4 a | | t ; os Lime i i 


THE SATURDAY 
rough jests which seem to us so empty 
and distasteful when we come home 
from the seaside in a railway-car with 
a group of good folk who are keep- 
ing up the fun of their day’s trip to the 
end are thoroughly realized by them. 

One of the party is playing the fool 
in a rough, blundering, good-natured 
way, and the others break out every 
now and then into the vague exclama- 
tion, **Well, you are a caution!’ It is 
meant, we may be sure, as a note of 
admiration and not of expostulation. 
If we cannot enter into the spirit of the 
play, be quite sure that it is because we 
do not understand the good folk. Nor 
would they understand the refinements 
of our wit. If they did, they might be- 
gin to be dissatistied with the grossness 
of their own humor. 

The only satisfactory knowledge of 
men is that which sees them not only in 
their relation to other men, but sympa- 
thetically as they see themselves; and it 
is one of the rarest of faculties, as we 
if we consider the failures of even 
the greatest of writers who have made 
the study of human character the obje:t 
of their lives. 

The 
is that we 


see 


lesson of this ignorance of men 
should have charity in our 
judgment all who outside our 
of intimate observation. Too 
commonly anything that do not 
happen to know is thought to be not 
worth the knowing. In the same way 
we are inclined to doubt the people with 
whom we are inadequately acquainted 
The man of the world who takes lite 
merrily and drugs care with pleasure is 
very likely to reject as intolerable the 
serious religious man, and to mark him 
down as a btumbuy. And the earnest 
believer in many righteous causes feels 
that the easy-going trifle in bad 
ease, Do these people quite understand 
each other ? 

Changes of fortune the 
misunderstandings that have been har- 
bored by folk who desire to think honestly 
and to do right. A young fellow lives 
a lonely life with his thoughts and am- 
bition. He is respected by those who 
know him well; but the neighbors with 
whom his aflinities ally him stand aloof, 
Suddenly he scores a brilliant success 
through a picture, a book, an invention, 
it or an eXamination, and 
straightway his social surroundings are 
chanyved. But he is not changed. 


ot are 
circle 


we 


is 


Mien revea 


speech, 


People who tried to look down at bim 
patronizingly are now content to ap- 
proach with an ingratiating diflidence 
and flattery. They are anxious to be 
yracious a8 s00n as they are assured ot 
being on the right tack. But they could 


not tind out for themselves the state of 
the case because of the ignorance of 


menu which lurks behind our formalities. 
A very considerable proportion of men 
and worthy 


themselves ayainst 


women otherwise deliber- 


under- 
standin sympathetically others whom 
they meet, 


alely rteel 


Their sense of propriety will net al- 
low them to set up a current of com- 
munication with all kinds of people 
whom they may chance to encounter. 

tis only one man in ten thousand who 
can fall into easy talk with whomsoever 
he comes in contact, and so cultivate al! 
the ehauces of knowing his fellow-men. 
We may uot be able to de that, but we 
may at be aware of 
tations, and know how 
appreciative pleasiny 
traits of character displayed in socia! 
spheres that we have not studied. 

The often 
the and the 
judges the poor man. 
vlance the 


the least our limi- 
lynorant or 


cerlacn 


uli- 
we are ol 


man 
Man, 


poor 
rich 


isapprehends 
rich man mis- 
From a hasty 
aud supertine do 
od qualities that lic 
buried under vulyarity. 


sensitive 
not yuess at the 


vi 
- 


When we hear a mother in tt at 
c@iessing her chil wit! aths " 
nk away lisyvuste 
~ ] ) 
ys ea i i 4 \ 
or 
’ ‘ ¥ 7 
( we realize tha y ral 
imu | imbed Jepul 
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THERE is one universal honor paid to CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON 


high and noble principles of lite, which 
is, that every one claims them for his 
own. No one acknowledges that bis 
principles are inferior or unworthy. 
Many a man will admit that certain of 
his actions have been wrong, when he 
will stoutly deny that their sources have 
been bad. He will confess to having done 
a selfish deed, but never to being a selfish 
man. He may acknowledge spiteful or 
revenveful conduct, but will warmly re- 
sent the charge of a malevolent dis- 


position. Whatever guilt may be con- 
fesaed, evil intentions are always re- 
pudiated. 


THERE are many shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but nope so useful as» 


discretion. It is this, 


indeed, which , 


gives a value to all the rest, and sets | 
them to work in their proper places, and | 


turns them to the advantage of their 
possessor. Without it, learning is ped- 
untry; wit impertinence, and virtue it- 
self looks like weakness; and the beat 
parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in error aud active in his own 
prejudices, 

REMEMBEK that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and that by light- 
ening the burdens some struggling 
soul we may iighten our own. And 
when we find some poor fellow being 
buffeted by the winds of alversity, 
driven to the wall almost without hope, 
lel yours be the hand stretched forth to 


of 


| delicacy 


' 


; 


tim as a brother—let yours be the words | 


thal may arouse him to action again and 
save him from the depths of despair. 





ALL 
lacking are unregulated 
going to waste, with 


lives in which the sense of duty 


is lives, 


lives | 
no principle of | 


coherence or growth in them—worthless | 
} of profound 


other spices, and honey 


DENI», 


D. ann E.—That weli-xkxnown 


article 
food called gingerbread has been naan 
since the fourteenth century, when it - 


made and sold in Paris. It was then com 
posed of rye dough, kneaded with «inger ang 
or sugar, 


Groros.—There are ciasses of word. 
which are very arbitrary in their x 
letters and the reverse, and in th 
or dropping of the final “e.” These you shoulq 
collect, and learn by heart. For example 
words terminating in “ment” and in “able " 
In “arrangement’’ the “e” is retained, ip 
“Judgment” it is dropped; in “disparagement” 
it is retained, but in “development” it is 
dropped; in “marriageable” it isa retained, but 
in “reconeiiabie” it ts dropped, and this ir 
regularity ruas through a great number of 
words. 

Tuera —Moses declares the ‘ocust 4 
clean animai; and certainly it is eaten in 
Palestine and the adjacent countries, Dr. 
Shaw, who, we believe, had often eaten them, 
says that, when fried and eaten with salt, they 
are pot unlike our fresh-water cray-fish ip 
taste; the Arabs, we believe, esteem them as 4 

y. Their nambers are prodigious: and 
the description in Joe!: “They ran to and fro 
they ran upon the wall, a strong peopie set in 
battle array: they climb the walis like wen. 
of- war, ts quite true to this day, us every de- 
scription in the Bible is which depends upon 
plysicai and local truth. They sometimes 
fail like a cloud upon the land, and eat up 
everytoing. They obscure the ligut of the 
sun as they fall, and the people are in a ter 
rible tarmoil when they fly, lest they should 
fallont trlands. Their sudden generation 
ts one of the curiosities, if uot 


entomology. 


doubling of 
Se retention 


av 
ui ystertes, of 
md 
Buancus —Vanity in mao or woman js 
Weakness; but with the latter it inay be said 
to be slightly natural to her organization, 
However, itis nevertheless x» weakness. We 
must not confound that personal vanity which 
ventiiites itself in a passion for ornament 
with another qaality tor which tt is tre 
juently mistaken—we inean self-love, Pope 
-aid self love and social love were the same 
was correct; for we contend that there 
ecun no true affection between wan and 
wife without seif-love. What does man love 
for? Is it not because he is pleased with the 
object he has selected—as a mate, if you will 
His want vacuum in his na 
ture is flied up: and he experiences a feeling 
satisfaction. Would 


and be 


vu 


is appeased: a 


he enter 


to-day, and holding no promise for the } tain the same sensation tf the Object that «1 


future. The home whose 
destitute of this orgauizing germ 
happy, useful united life is a poor, 
lonely, desolate place, no matter how 
sumptuous its furnishinzs or how stately 


its adornments. 


A FRUITFUL source of altercation, 
and iil-feeling is the careless and super- 
jicial way in which we look at and into 
each other. We see in our cursory 
vyiance what is obvious and on the sur- 


inmates are | 


of | 


| 


cited it were indifferent?) Of course he would 
not, could not; for, as an individual, she would 
be no mere an Object of Value to lim than a 


| perfect stranger. A man’s self-love ia charmed 


with the that corresponds with the 
~eau-tdeal he had formed of wortan; and 
When she responds to his sentiments, then 


person 


| earst ly and spiritual unity is compieted, 


face, especially the faults which annoy | 


usoerthe manner which displeases us. 
But we fail to see into the depths of 
heart and soul; and thus our judgments 


are shallow and crude. 





MAKF men intelligent, and they be- 
come inventive. They tind shorter pro- 
cesses. Their knowledge of nature he!ps 
them to turn its laws to accouut, to un- 
derstaud the substances on which they 
work, and to seize on useful hints which 
experience continually furnishes. 


“I NEVER complained of my condi- 
tion,”’ says the Persian poet Nadi, ‘*but 
when my feet were bare, and I 
had no money to buy shoes; but I met a 
man without feet, and became contented 
with my lot.”’ 


once, 


THERE is a great deal of thoughtless 
iuterierence by parents with the enjoy- 
ment of their little ones—interference 
which conters no happiness on father or 
mrther, bul which seriously lessens the 


happiness of the children. 


} standing obest: 


L W. J.—Mormonis:n is one of the 
inany phases of religious fanaticism. It 
would be neither better por worse than others 
but forthe practice of polygamy, which has 
grafted on the system probably to make 
it attractive. A regards the ‘cures’ of dis 
ease alleged to be effected by the “laying on 
of hands,’ these are instances of the oper 
tion of perfectiy natural and fairly well un 
derstood physical forces, The like results are 
obtained in corresponding Cases by any one 
of a variety of essentially similar processes 
What is called metallotherapy, as practised 
by some of the physicians on the Continent, 


tener 


ts of the same nature. It matters little 
whether the control exerted by the mind ove: 
tue body be exerted through or with ove 
ageney or another. It is the mental influence 
thatecures, it acts by calling up within the 
brain and nervous system of the patients 


which either breaks down some l0ng- 
iction to healtby action in 4 
ar partor the body—uas when paralysis 
stimulates some 
The influence 


force 


mrticu 
is cured by this method—or 


nert organ to healthy action. 


} is real, because the brain with which we lm 
azine or think is as much part of the body 4s 
the nerves with which we energize the 
muscles to act in the ordinary process of 
walking. 

E. T. T.—There are severa! kinds of 
parchment, prepared from the skius of di! 
erent animals, according to their intended 
ises. The ordinary writing parcument 





made from these of the sheep and of the sbe 


goat: the finer kind, known as vellum, Is made 
trom those of very young calve- kids aut 
lambs; the thick, common kinds, fo! drams, 
tembourines, battledores, etc., frou: those O 

ld he woats and she goats, and in Norther! 


- rind is 
hurope from wolves; and a pecuilal king! 


made from asses’ skins, the surface of which 


is enamelled. The method of masking parch: 
sata nent fs at first the same as in dre-sing 56} 
; : 1:2} ’ — ‘ lace ie lime 
lrisa dear delight for a soul to have f« eather. The skins are placed in = saa 
ee oe , it until the hair can be easily removed: 5" 
the Udelity of another, It makes a pil- stretched ti ~ y wats frame and the Mes 
, ‘ fina " j ay pty — : nN " pnerfech 
OW OF solluess for the cheek which is | side dressed witha scraper until : perfect) 
a + “J F : 7 
burning with tears and the touch of smooth surface is obtained. The =!) ; ai 
. | ; = sit yer it a flat piece ™ 
ail It pours ha] ith oe ware | Strouse OCF rucoing Over 
; pours a Daim with the very | > :mice stone, previously dressing the Se 
source of s y p= Rrgse ’ , 1 sluke 
side only with powdered chalk . - 
a I : inkled overit. It is now nat 
i h “ ne rw t : tightlv stretched ove! aa 
iM.j)/u j I ei AOL0y ~ - 
an . I t~ Zz} ceases {8 11 rt 
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fil) spreads as readily as disease 
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WINTER. 
BY E.T. w. 
The cold and chilly blast sweeps o'er the 


plain, 
Summer ts gone, and winter's here again; 
The morn so dark and cold, the eve so drear, 
The watch-dog’s surly bark, shows Winter's 
here. 


The trees have lost their leaves, the flelds 
their green, 

The waving corn no longer can be seen; 

jpown comes the pattering rain with sleet and 
snow— 

The country and the town feel Winter's wue. 


Bat though he comes so coli, he ts a friend; 

Though dull and drear; he thus works sowe 
good end; 

His rain prepares the soil to aid the grain— 

Without him all our work would be in vain. 


Then hail his hoary hend, best pledge of 
spring, 

Hits cold and piercing gales, will 
bring; 

This lesson we will learn, content to rest, 

od rules the seasons, and sends what is best. 


blessings 





The Reason Why. 


BY 8S. O. R, 








bad just ceased chiming, and a burst 

of music flooded the Cathedral as the 
choir filed slowly in and took their places. 
A minute or two later the opening senten- 
ces of the evening prayer rang loud and 
clear through the vast building, 
service continued, carried on with that 


S) becu afternoon. The Minster bells 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Gone fora walk by the river. Yes, 
you are right, there’s Captain Haynes 
coming up the drive! Good gracious! 
who'sthat with him? Somebody new, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Norab ‘quietly. Then she 
walked to the door. Her first instinct was 
to fly. Second thoughts are best. Would 
he recegnize in the tall, well dressed, and 


| 80 they said, pretty girl, the long, lank, 


| be added 


and the. 


wonderful blending of reverential prayer | 


and exquisite music which characterizes 


the Cathedral services of all countries and | 


all ages. 

The beautifully trained voices of the 
choir rose and fell, now husbed in the 
softest whispers, now rising into loudest 
meiody, which vibrating through the 
length and breadth of the Cathedral, 
brought rest to many a weary man and 
woman, who forgot foratime their cares 
and troubles as they revelied in that per- 
fect music. 

Norah Armatrong leant back in the big, 
roomy stall, asoneof the minor canons 
began the first lesson, and turned her head 
to get a better view of the grand east win- 
dow to her left. Up, up, up, her eyes 
wanderéd, to the gray, arched stone roof 
overhead, which had looked down century 


after century on such countiess multi- | 


tudes of worshippers; then back again to 
that beautiful window, witb all its mar- 


velous harmopy of coloring, a fitting deco. | 


ration indeed for the house of the King of 
Kings. 

A sense of peace and rest stole into the 
giri’s beart, and her face lost something of 
the sadness which was habitual toit. The 
past yearortwo withbali their pain and 
sullering faded away, leaving only the 
mnemory of those happy days when to live 
had seemed very good, and death had not 
yet cast that dark sbadow across her 
life, 


Unconsciously her eyes strayed across | 


4 the men’s stalis opposite, scanning each 
face without seeing it, until she caught 
sight of one which arrested hor aitention, 
and with a sudden start of recognition she 
raised ber band to her eyes, as if what she 
had seen had hurt them. 

“My God! why bas he come here ””’ she 
whispers to herself, 

Couid there be any mistake? She lifted 
her head and looked across tothe stails 
again. No. Would she ever forget that 
handsome face, with its laughing eyes? 
Was italways tocome between ber and 
her happiness? Where was the rest and 
peace in ber heart now? (one! Gone! 
Had he power even here, in (+od’s house, 
to wake her wretched, to turn ali her 
prayers for bolp and strengtu into one bit- 
ter cry of hatred, one passionate longing 
for revenge. 

The service was ended, and Norah 
threaded her way in and out amongst the 
people; as she walked quickly down the 
nave towards the west doors, which 
swung heavily on their hinges as she 
passed out into the brilliant June sunshine 
half dazzled by the light after the solemn 
dimness of the Minster. 

“I thought you were never coming,’’ 
said Mra. Maxwell with a yawao, looking 
up from her book, as Norah came into the 


pretty, cool drawing room. ‘Hing tre 
bell, there’s a dear, and let’s have tea at 
6, I’m pnalf dead. Were there many 
pie a © Minister ? 
ww Oe and i ¥ bd ta ia . 
3 ming t +A i saw * 
= g me, but 1 came home the sb Ll way 
and so of course he missed me. Ob, I’m 
®0 Lot!’ and Norah sank intoa big arm- 
chair. “Whby, where’s Tom ?”’ 


untidy child who ured to run wild about 
the picturesque old hall at Martson so 
many yearsago? No, of course not; «0 
she stayed, and when afew minutes later 
Captain Haynes introduced “Major Bur- 
ney’’ to her, she gave him a very seit pos 
sessed little bow though icy withal. 

“I say, Mrs. Maxwell, hope you won't 
think mecool bringing him, but he’s a 
great pal of mine—got some appointment 
on the staff you know. He only arrived 
on Wednesday, 60 he couldn’t cali before,” 
Japtain Haynes explained to her, as Bur- 
ney stood near the tea-table talking to 
Norah. 
in Miss Armstrong's 
wanted to know who she was. 
energetically. 


direction, “and 

Of course "’ 
lie §6adored 
Norah. 

Sbe wasvery kind to him that after 
noon, kinder than she had ever been be- 
fore hé thought. 

She smiled upat him in the sweetest 
way witb her pretty bright eyes, and Bur 
ney noticing itasked himseif somewhat ir- 
ritably why those same eyes should look 
socoid and hard whenever they were 
turned to him. 

“May I come and call again soon,’’ he 
he a-ked, as be said good-bye, looking 
down at her intently. 

“Tois is my cousin, Mrs. Mexwell's 
house, not mine,” she answered coldly, “I 
cannot prevent you from comiog,’’ which 
was rude, to say the least of it, and she 
was noted for ber courtesy. 

He made a littie bow. 

‘“‘Norab,”’ said Mra. Maxwell, after the 
two men bad left, “I never saw such an 
icicle of a girl as you are in my life! 1 
wonder that wretched Major Burney was 
not frozen to death, and the poor man ad- 
mires you immensely. He talked about 
you all the; way here, and gazed at you a!! 
through the service this afternoon, Cap- 
tain Haynes told me. Why were you 80 
odd ?”” 

Norab sat down ina low chair near the 
window and looked out into the garden, 
her elbow resting on her knee, her head 
on her hand. 

“I’m afraid it’s my nature to be an 
icicle,’’ sheanswered slowly at last. ‘I 
can’t rush at everybody witb open arms. 
Nearly every man 1 meet bores me, and 
ail the women seem to fight shy of me, I! 
suppose it’s a want of friendliness in my 
own disposition. I often wish I wasn’t 
so ‘stand offish’ towards the world in gen 
eral. I envy people who have any amount 
of friends, and can find pleasure in their 
society. I would like to be able to make 
friends, but Ican’t. Itisn’t in me. Do 
you know I sometimes wonder if every 
one bas a big lump of affection given them 
when they are born, and !f some of us 
managé to spread itover haif a hundred 
people, and the rest of us givé away our 
whole lump to one person.’’ 

Edith Maxwell did not say, 
absurd idea,’’ for she understood 
served girl as no one else did. 
said: 

“It thatis the 
spent your aflection on, dear.”’ 

Tbere was a iong silence after 
broken only by the wind sighing inp 
trees, and the loud ‘‘caw,”’ ‘“‘caw’’ of the 
rooks, a8 they made their way noisily 
home and prepared to go to roost. The 
girl’s thoughts had driited back again to 
that dead pas’, and ber cousin would not 
disturb them. 

“Edith,” said Norah at 
never thank you forall your kindness to 
me since I came to live with you aud Tom, 
No one else wouid havé sympathized with 
me as you did, but you—you understood,” 
and getting up from ber chair &he walked 
down, Kissed her 


‘what an 
this r6 
She only 
case, I know who you 
that, 
the 


last, “I can 


across the room, bent 


cousin’s forebead, and then quiétly went 
up-slairs. 

One afternoon, about ten days after this 
Norab was spending # dé6ligitfuily lazy 
time reading a novel, sitthng near the open 


Grawing-roow windewiiln the most com 
fortaple chair sve could find, wien Cayp- 
tain Haynes was announced Phe Max- 
wells bac goue a@ dr N " 
4 ‘ au we € 
“a 4 
ne 
i " w Wa 
g. & wa is } 
nseqguence. Shé talked incessantly, and 
whenever there wat 4 palise, pp nyed 


| never thought that I—I 


“He saw her,”’ jerking bis head | 


EVENING POST. 


wildly into some utterly improper subject. 
But it was of no use, he would not be put 
off, and before he left he had offered her 
his heart, which was good; his hand, 
which was huge; and his fortune which 
was nil, 

She refused «ll these, but very 
and kindly, for it hurt her to give the hon- 
est hearted man any pain. 

“lam so dreadfully sorry about {ft all,”’ 
she said regretfully, ‘but surely you 

” 





“You never encouraged me, if that's 
what you mean, and it isn't your fault In 
the least. Some one was saying only the 
other day that you never seemed to caren 
straw for any of the men inthe place, I 
wasafooltothink I bad a chance, but 
you're enouchto turn any man's head. 
I couldn't belp falling in ilove with you.” 

She remembered the last sentence when 
she was dressing for dinner that evening, 
and a determined look came into her eyes, 
and queer ines about her mouth. She 
rushed down-stairs into the drawing-room 
very late, looking lovely, decked out in all 
the glory ofa new white hball-dress, and 
carrying an enormous bouquet of white 
roses In her hand. 

The militia regiment, which had just 
come up tor their month’s training, had 
sent out invitations for a bal) that evening, 
and Mrs, Maxwell! was giving a little din- 
ner-party of eight beforehand. 

“Oh, Fdith, why didn’t you din- 
ner ?’’ she whispered to her cousin, aa she 
passed her to say “how d’ye do’’ to a 
lady at the other end of the room 

Everybody had arrived, Major 
among them. 

“I’msorry to have kept you waiting,” 
she said, apologetically,asshe shook hands 
with every one, then as abe reached Bur 
ney she looked up at him, her big, gray 
eyes full of laughter, and said, “You see 
| have got anew dreas on, and was #0 
lost in admiration of it that I forgot the 
time!’ 

She had met him several times since that 
Sunday afternoon, and he had shown her 
very plainly by his conduct that she had @ 
great attraction fur him, but she had re 
ceived all his overtures most colé@ly, and 
the sudden triendiiness in her tone as 
she spoke to him now was a delightful 
surprise. 

“| hope Iam going to take you into din- 
ner?’ he asked quickly. 

*‘1’m afraid not,’’ with a little shake of 
her head. “Now [| must dispose of all 
these things somewhere before | yo itn. 
‘Ob! this table willdo,’”’ laying down her 
gioves, fan and bouquet, “Aren't they 
perfectly lovely?” gently touching the 
sweet, white scented towers Captain 
Haynes bad sent her. 

‘Becanse you won't take me, there isno 
reason why you shouldn’t take the fow- 
era,”’ he bad said with a rather sad amile 
as he parted from her that afternoon, 

“Yos, tovely,”’ said Burney; “I wish 


begin 


Burney 





“What ?’’ as be stopped short. 

“That | knew who had sent them.’’ 

“Do you! Why?” looking straight into 
his 6yes 

‘Because I am— Jealous,’’ 

“Are you? You needn't bet’ 
swered very low. Jhen with a sudden 
cLange of voice, “Ob, dinner’s ready. 
Here's Tom coming to carry you away. 
(i00d-by@,'’ With # friendly iittle nod, 

OW hich have?’ Burney 
Was akking Norah an hour or two later as 


dances may | 


they stood iu the biightly lighted ball- 
roou 

“Which do you want?” glancing down 
at her card. 


“May | see your program ?’’ hoiding out 
bis hand for it. 
She had been in the hardly more 


half @ 


roous 
than amioute, and had only about 


dozen names down, Lut she gave it to him, 


knowing perfectly well What the result 
would be, 

“Oh, what luck! How many may I 
have? Only two? ia& decidedly disap 
pointed way; “surely you will give me 
more than two? Miss Arimistrony, l've 
been looking forward to this evening so 
miu don t hye a lor m6 | onee,’ 
looking at her tlin Jo eacin Way lie 
bad never founa to fall witl WOUDGE yet 
“You know periectly we there ia notar 
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‘Are you eold?” he asked, with some 
little surprise in his tone. 
“Only a goose walking over my grave,"’ 


| she answered lightly, although her face 


gently | 








had turned as white as her frock. Polite 
society forbids us to tell a person that we 
loath them. 

“Poor Captain Haynes !'’ whispered 
Edith mischievously to her cousin towards 
the end of the evening, ‘‘He doesn’t seem 
to have a chance against Captain Bur- 
ney !"’ 

‘The two are not to be compared,”” was 
the anawer, but Edith did not understand 
the remark quite In the way it was meant, 

The ball was over, and Norah was stand- 
ing in front of the looking glass in her 
bedroom still in her evening dress. 

‘‘Norah, my dear,’’ addressing her re- 
flection half coutemptuously, “you didn’t 
know you could filrt so well, did you? 
When flirt means flirt—well, what hap- 
pens?’ Then she turned away with a 
quivering sigh. “‘Why has be come into 
my lite again?’ abe asks herself wearily. 
‘The very sight of him reminds me of ail 
the wrong be bas done, and I was trying 
#0 hard to forget, and if I had never seen 
him again | might have forgiven too, Now 
~—I can’t!” 

So the time wenton, and hardly a day 
passed without Jack Burney meeting Miss 
Armatrong somewhere or other, some- 
times ata tennis party, sometimes at a 
pienio or a dance, and if there was noth 
he thought there was 
no Chance of meeting her elsewhere, he 
would drive down in his dog-cart and 
spend his afternoon at the Max wells, 

Norah Armatrong saw Clearly the power 
abe was gaining Over this admirer of hers, 
and welcomed @ach fresh proot of it with a 
kind of bitter triumph, 

“| will make him love me,”’ she would 
aay to herseif fiercely. “He may have 
flirled with other women, but he spall 
love me,”’ 

And #0 one day when she bad met bim 
ata picnic, and they bad wandered to- 
yother through the cool, green woods, it 
came about that be asked her to be his 
wife. 

Burney had tlirted desperately with 
nore Women than be could count, and In 
all bis love aflaira li bad been his bomat 
that the women met him two thirds of the 
way. But with this girl it was different. 
She seemed to repel even while she en- 
couraged him, 

Sometimes when he congratulated him- 
solf as gaining ground as regards ber auf- 
foctions, he would #66 @look in the gray 
eyes which startled him, and which, had 
it not been cancelled # moment alter by 
komme kind word or other, he could have 
vowed showed intense dislike. He did 
not understand herin the least, wherein 
perhaps lay Ler greatost fascination for 


ings mOlug on, and 


him, 

It was anew experience to find himself 
exerting every faculty to induce a woman 
to caré for him, and tbe very novelty of 
the situation was pleasing toone who be- 
lieved he had run through the seale of 
6moltions belore be was thirty. So be 
ploaded his cause, and very creditably too, 


lor the man was in earnest for the fret 
| time in bie life. 
A curious feeling took possession of the 


girl as #he listened, a wild sortof triumph, 
iningled with bitter resentiie: tan odd sern- 
sation Of m# nan to raise in @ girl's heart 
it she loved himn—had he but known it. 
lie did not know itthough., 

She gave bin no definite anewer, Would 
he wait? «he asked him, but in such sweet 


xott tones a8 to leave bitter doubtin Jack 


Burney’s mind, ss to what her answer 
would 6ventually be. 

“Ofcourse lil wait I'd walt all my 
life for you,” and he caught her band in 


his, but only for # second, as the girl drew 


| jtaway directly. 


and—and—will 
touch mé6, un- 


“Let methink it over, 
you promise never to to 
tii J yive you leave?” 


“Tf will promise you anything,’ but the 


request hurt bison strangely; ‘still IT may 
bope wayn't]? 

“Why, of course you may,’’ and she 
smiled upat him #0 kindly, Jack knew he 
had only to wait patientiy and he would 
win. 

A fortnight passed away violent love- 
making mn one wide, very Kracloualy 
and prettily received on the hie And 
” Norab gavel Wnawer 
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raug the bei 
Sve really 


longer, she 


ay pared Norah 
rather impationtiy for 

eoold pot waitfor bim eny 
told herself irritably. Ten minutes past 
five. Surely he was coming? It really 
was rather rude of him to keep her In like 
up A ring at 
fixed her eyes 
lt opened; only 


hever 
{ea 


this and then never turn 
the front door bell, She 
oxpectantly on the door. 
the servant with a note. 

A vague sense of uneasiness and disap 
pointinent came over Norah, She took 
up a book and tried to read, giancing fre 
quently at the clock; half-paat five; twenty 
minutes to siz: ten minutes to six. She 
shut up ber book with a bang, Could any- 
thing have bappened to him? As a rule 
he was never later than four, and bere ii 
was going for six o'clock, All sorts of 
possible and impossible catastrophes that 
might bave befallen bim rushed through 
her mind, 

Iliad he been thrown outof bis dog cart ? 
Nhe had always told bia mare looked as if 
she meant mischief, Perbapsa— perhaps — 
hehal been—killed! Wildly improbable 
as the idea was, ber breath came and went 
in little, short, quick gasps, and the color 
faded from her cheeka, as witha sudden 
At that 
Kur 


movement she sprang to her feet. 


moment the door opened and Jack 


ney walked in, 
4 Aad 


“Oh, how glad lam you have come 


she cried, the color rushing to ber cheeks 


vgain as whe beld out both her bands to 
wreet him, all ber intense joy and glad 
new shining In the sweet gray eyes, ‘1 


didn't know what bed happened to you; I 
thought you would comet’ Then 
all at ones her hands dropped to her sides, 


never 


and ber face grew very white and still, for 
it had flashed upon ber as a sudden revel- 
ation what ber unbounded anxiety for bim 
ine@ant. 


“Were you he 


anxious?" asked very 
Kentiyv, looking into her eyes; “it ls good 
to think you Norah, don't 
you care for mea littie 7 be pleaded earn- 


Surely ber eyes had not welcomed 


missed me 
watiy 
Dimi in that way, had be no chance, 


She walked away from him to the win- 


dow She ecould not trust herself to look 
at him just now, Carefor him a little? 
Would to God ithad only been a little, 


have guessed 
Piaying with 
best, and 


Fool that «he was never to 
whither she was drifting. 
fire ds bute dangerous game al 
now that wastoo late abe hac suddenly 
discovered that she had burnt herself, 

“When am | to have my answer, Norah? 
Don't keep me waiting long, please, 
Surely , 

“TL will tell you soon,’’ she interrupted. 
please don’task me now," and 
her lips quivered, “1 -l—have a headache 
to day,”’ she ended lamely. This new 
pato had come upon herso suddenly, she 


too 





'“Plense 


felt utterly weak and helpless now. She 
would be brave enough if she could) only 
fight tt out alone. 

Neaxtmorning Major Burney gota note 


from Miss Arimstrong asking him to come 
that afternoon, He drove 
four o'clock, and tidgeted 
waiting for her. 
there, the win- 
the venetian 
out the 


and see her 


round about 
about the drawing 
It was delreicualy cool in 
Open, and 


rowoin 
dows were wide 
blinds drawo low down to keep 
Kiare. 
On every bracket 
the 
after 


table and 
ose sweet scent filled 


available 
wer, wil 
whole roots A 
the hot, glaring world out of doors 


wore fi 
veritable laradise 
started as he 
and white, 
not slept all 
under 
sad, 
to 


She came in at last and he 
saw her face it was so drawn 
She looked 
night, and there were black tiarks 
futensely 


never ceased 


as if she had 


her thome eyes, 
that in after yoars they 
haunt his 

He had seen them merry, seornful, cold, 
aUKIY, it was as Saw thei now, 
passionate. y sad, that he always remem 
bered theui aflerwards with a useless and 


yon 


brut he 


UpbaVelling remorse. 

Without saying a word she laid a packet 
of letters in bisthand, then walked to the 
windowand waited. 

‘“tlow did you get these?" He was ner- 
even to bimself veice 
Then reflecting that he had 
better puta bold face on the matter, and 
realizing more keenly every moment that 


vous, and his 


sounded odd. 


this girl, wilh the pale, sad face, meant all 
the world to him, he went on quickly, 
‘“Ofoourse you must know, at vou have 
Lhese lellors seheturned her head and lis 
tened intently, “that 1 was engaged to be 
luaat 6d « iB er we KO event 
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| down to stay pear us, and before you 


THE SATURDAY 


Sheturned and came towards him, her 
bead well up, her eyes biasing. 
“Mutually tired of each other!’ 
echoed, and be wandered at the scorn in 
her voice. “Why do you Hie about it? 
There is no use doing #0 Lo uoforta 


nately | know too much about it!” 


she 


m6, 


“Then say | grew tired,’ he amended 
withan impatient laugh. Then with @ 
sudden change of voice, “Surely you 


will not let a stupid love aflair, dead and 
done for, come between us, | never really 
cared for her, she cared far more than 
I " 

“Stop! How dare you!’ 
passionately. ‘Have you 
right or honor jieft in you! You, she did 
care for you, bonestly and truly, with # 
love such @ man Jike you are incapable of 
Kresping.”’ 

“May | ask you to tell 
why you are #o very angry?’ 
quietly. 

Surely all thia slowed she was jealous, 
and ifthat werethe case, why, #0) lWwuch 
tue better. 

“Yes, i will tell you the reason why,” 
and her eyes flashed angrily, though her 
voice Was as quite as his own—''the reason 





ebe biuret out 
no sense of 


me the reason 
be asked 


why l have ever even spoken to you. 
Helen Grant was my cousin,’’ 
She stopped for a moment as Burney 


look up witb a start. 

“T had lived with the Grants from my 
babyhood, and loved Helen, who was ten 
than any 
was 4 
quiver in her voice, and for a moment she 
did not #peak, then went again hur- 
riedliy as if she teil story #8 
quickly as possible. 

“My father and mother died when | was 
a baby, | bad po brother or sisters, and the 
whole of iny childish affections was con- 
tered on Helen, andthe older 1 grew, the 
stronger my love became,’’ Another pause 
a6 86 began lo reéarrange # vase full of 
big, sweet-scented, top-heavy roses, but 
her bands trembled ss she had to leave 
ber task unfinished, She couid not go on 
spoaking tnuil she had her under 
control, and Burney did not break the si- 
lence, he was walking restiessly up and 
down the room, but came toa halt at ber 
sid@ as #be resumed quietly, all trace of 
emotion having left her voice, 

“When I was about fourtesn you came 


years vider than | was, better 


one @6lse iu the wide world Puaere 
ou 


i.uat her 


voice 


you had become engaged to wy cousin, | 
used often to watch for you as you came 
upthe drive, and run aod tell her you 
were coming, for lL loved to see the glad- 
ness thaliny news always brought into 
her face, You hardly ever saw ine when 
yeu came, for | knew Heleu was happier 
alone with you | wondered when | tirst 
saw you again if you would recognize me, 
butit was hardly Jikely. Mra. Maxwell 
had offen beard your name, though she 
had never iiet you, but when specu- 
lated on the possibiliyy of your being 
lated to the man who had been eazaged to 
Helen Grant I volunteered no information, 
You did not Know me, and | did not wish 
any one to think that I knew you.” 
“Armstrong ? Armatrong ?"’ he muttered 
to himself, “ofcourse | remember now, 
Ob, what a I've Then out 
loud, “But she never called you Norah ?"” 
“No, she never called ne Norah.’’ 


she 
re 


fool been,’ 


” 


“T thought not, she used to call you—— 

“Don't may it !’’ she cried, as if the sound 
of that dear old pet from. bis 
would be mcre than she could bear. 
“My uncle 


naine lips 
Then 
she wonton quietly, was in 
health, and not 
bear the thought of leaving him to go out 
to lnodia with you. You were a kind and 
thoughtful, she told ise,” a curious satiri- 
cal inflection in her tone, “and said you 
would not try and persuade her to leave 
him on any account. It was very thought- 
fulof you not to marry ber until you had 
made quite of her money, wasn't 
in?” 

A deep red flush spread over his ‘ace as 
he made some angry @jaculation, but she 
went on speaking and took no notice of it, 

“Mr, Grant, was as you know,” slightly 
emphas' zing the last words, “a very rich 
man, and Helen, being theonly child, was 


very bad Helen could 


sure 


looked upon «#8 # great heiress. ler 
mother was dead, so her father’s fortune 
would come straight to her at his death, 
You Knew that, didp’t you?’ with a 
scornful laugh, 

“When her fatber died, after being a 
com plete invalid for (three vears, it was 
found bis fortune wasathird of what i 
Was Suppose. tobe, that he had mat nearly 
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would bring #0 jiitle with ber, but never 
doubting for an instant that she would not 
be as welcome to you poor as ricb. 

‘Don’t interrupt me,” sbe said,autborite 
tively, as be tried to speak. ‘You shall 
bear it all; all the cruel wrong you did 
ber. I shall never forget the day when 
she got your answer. She came into my 
room, your letter in ber hand, and she 
looked so changed I bardly knew her. 
Shehad aged ten years it seemed to me, 
her face was so worn and lined, Then she 
showed me your letter, surely the cruelest 
one aman ever wrote, with its pitiful at 
tempt to hide your intense nel fishness and 
disloyalty, under the plea that you could 
not bear to drag her down to poverty; as 
if,’ with a mirthless laugh, “it were not 
poverty enough to live on a hundred a 
year! 

“She knew perfectly well you could 
atford to marry ber, and she saw you in 
your true colors, As long as I live I shall 
never forget the look of suffering on her 
face, as she turned to me and said so piti- 
fully: ‘It was my money then that he 
cared for after all.’’’ And the tears came 
into Norah’s eyes as she turned away with 
a sob. 

‘Is itany wonder | grew to hate you?” 
she went on rapidly. “My pretty, bright 
cousin changed into a broken hearted 
woman. Sbe had always been delicate, 
and after that she took no care of herself. 
She died six months afterwards. Don’t 
try to look sorry, please!’ witb a bard 
little laugh, ‘I couldn’t for the life of me 
believe in your sorrow if I tried. You 
ought to be glad she is dead, you spoilt 
her life. 

“Are you surprised that 1 should feel that 





“If I bave done wrong in trying te puu- 
ish bim, I have been punished myself, for 
l love him! 

‘Nell; my sweet, sweet Nell,” she sobbed 
passienately, as she flung berseif on ber, 
knees by the bedside, ‘‘I have had my re 
venge. I have made him suffer, and—j 


bave spoilt my life. Ob, what good bas it 


all been? Can it lessen the cruel wrong 
be did you? Can it bring you any bappi- 
ness? Can it bring you back tome? No, 
no, for you are dead—dead! My darling, 
my darling, in my bitter anger I tried to 
spoil bis life. I would to God I had never 
done it new, for you would pot have 
wished it, Nell; you would have never 
taught me this lesson of revenge. Why 
did I nol leave it all in better, wiser bends 
than mine? Nell, Nell, 1 shall see you 
again some day, surely? It cannot be 


‘that I have lost you forever now through 


the man who brought this sorrow into ber | 


life had bhetped to kill ber ?’’ she ended 
fiercely. ‘To be engaged to you for three 
years, and then ad 

There was a long pause, broken at last 
by Burney. 

“Tl am sorry yeu should think so badly 
of me," he said earnestly, ‘‘but we all de 
things we afterwards regiet. ji love you 
with my whole heart, and if 1can make 
up for the past by my devotion to you, | 
willdo it. Surely you will forgive me! 
Don’t you care for me a little, Norah ?”’ 
Care for you!’’ she 
“It is so likely 





“Care for you! 
echoed, her eyes blazing. 


I couid care for a man who spoilt the lite | 


of the woman | loved best on earth; a man 
whoiw | de*pise, whom I bave bated, both 
for the wrong he did her and the grief be 
brought imto my life when he helped to 
kill ber—oh, you ask astrange thing!” 


, And yet she knew she loved whilst she 
| despised 


bim, and that to no one else 
could she ever give the intense passionate 
love that had grown up in ber heart, against 


hor reason, against ber will, for this man) 


whom she kmew to be utterly heartless 
and untrue, 
“Surely you must understand ?”’ 
“l pderstand what?” 
“That 1 tueant to 


ueVver iarry you, 


Pist 1 made you care for me only to throw | 


you over in the end. You played with 
Helen; I nave played with you. You 
spoilt her jife, I have tried to spoil yours,”’ 

“Then I am to understand tbat you have 
deliberately flirted with me from first to 
lant?’ The words came very slowly and 
distinctly, but his face was as white as her 
own, 

‘‘Deliberately, from first to last,” she 
answered, defiantly, drawing berself up. 
“I know what! bave done. People will 
say 1 have behaved as no woman worthy 
of the name could have behaved, for they 
will never know thetruth. Butif I bave 
made you suffer one tenth of what you 
made her suffer, lam amply repaid for 
the lie | have acted during the last month 
or two, and the contempt I may incur in 
the future, Now, go!’ and she pointed to 
the door. 

For a moment or two they stood still 
looking at each other, and Jack Burney 
knew by the beautiful, proud, white face 
confronting him, that there was no hope 
for him. 

‘May I never set eyes on you again,” 
she ended, then turned away and leant on 
the mantiepiece, her face in ber hands. 

“You are repaid, Norah,” was bis an- 
swer—for the man ioved her—more than 
you can dreom of,"’ and so he left her, tak- 
ing with him ail thé sunsbine of her life. 

When his footsteps had died away she 
ran up stairs into her room, locking the 


toor bebiod her. 


On 


She 


Never again 
would she hear the voice she had grown to 
re) the 


had sent him away '! 


~Oe face which had become 
earer t er than she had ever ire@armt it 
have oe And it was all her own 

‘ 7ne Dad never tried to make him 
had never deceived him, this 


i never have been hers 


my own doing! God is too pitiful for that. 
He will forgive; oh, surely He will tir. 
give?’ 


Autumn Lovers. 








BY G. B. B. 





E are always very much burt if eas 
W ual visitors to Benfield do not at 
once grasp all the salient points «1 
that interesting town. Our usual methos 
with distinguiabed foreigners is to take 
them to the bridge, and, pointing to the 
zigzag course of the New RKiver, with the 
littie bridge over it leading to Miss Pru- 
dence Pembarthy’s house, ask them what 
foreign city it at once brings to mind. 
Then they look round at the new Metho- 
dist church—tbe village green, gay—the 
old elm trees, full of sable coated denizens, 
and guessed the problem : 

““W bat does it remind us of? Ob, Beck- 
ham Kye, or the Hamstead Ponds.” 

We dissembie our disgust, and say, en- 
couragingly, “Think again. Now, the 
bridge, for instance; basn’t it » foreigu 
air? Doesn’t it remind you of ‘) bupg 
with grooms and porters on the bridge,’ 
and all that sort of thing, only it’s a for 
eign bridge?”’ 

Whereupon the visitor guesses Coven. 
try, and give it up in disgust when we say 
we meant Venice. 

Benfield’s picturesque resemblance to 
Venice was the chiet point which induced 
Miss Patience Pembarthy to settle smong 
us, Sbe had lost most of hertin. (Pray, 
do not fora moment imagine that I, Cicely 
Reade, am indulging in slangy jokes about 
money. Miss Pembarthy’s father bad 
owned a tin mine; but one fine morning the 
tin moved on,or gave out,or did something 
unexpected, whicb altogether dissipated 
its customary remuunerative properties ) 
When the mine failed to respond to the 
demands made upon it, old Mr, Pembar- 
thy took to his bed and died. 

Miss Prudence saved a bundred s year 
from the wreck, or, rather, her Cornish 
friends settled that amount on her, and, 
by dint of the most unblushing state- 
ments, induced her to believe that it was 
the last actof reparation which the fickie 
tin had mae before moving on to some 
unexpected place where it could not be 
got at. 

Miss Pembarthy was overwhelmed when 
this blow bappened to her. She said that 
she eould no longer remain in the district 
where so elusive a metal—she wasn’t quite 
sure whether tin was a metal or a mineral 
—would always remind her of the fickle- 
ness of things. Besides, she was intensely 
proud. She humbly prayed to her Maker 
to forgive such a weaknese; but the mere 
thought of giving up her tamily pew at 
Tregartben church and seeing it cecupied 
by others who could ¢fford to pay for it, 
filled her with anguish. in all the ordered 
sweetness of her days—she was forty-five, 
but didn’t look it—she bad taken prece 
dence at Tregarthen; now, she could not 
atiord to live there any longer, and come 
to Benfield with ber small maid. 

1 am not an imaginative person, but 
when I went to Miss Pembartby asd be 
gan to pour out my love troubles in her 
sym pathetic ear, it seemed to me as if the 
walls of her little eitting-room floated 
away, and that I was in heaven. 

She had such sweet blue eyes, such s 
lovely peach-like complexion, that I al- 
ways wanted to kiss her, but feared to take 
SO great a liberty. Whenever I felt I must 
yield to the impulse, I looked at her nose, 
which was aquiline and somewhat strongly 
defined, and refrained. One day, how- 
é6éver, when my troubles were unusually 
am not going to tell you stout 
she suddenly opened her arms and 
held me tightly until I felt better, After 
that, | loved her more fondly than ever, 


bitter—] 


then 


| and was not susprised when she coueulted 





ae o 


me about Mr. Trelawny, wo bad cowe to 
-ain Benfield s fortnight before her 


ae’ 


Val. 


“He cecupied @ little boure at the other 
tof the village, but never failed every 


e’ 


afiernoon to call at Miss Pembarthy’s and 
leave @ punctilious meéssage to the etlect 
that be hoped the climate did not incom- 
mode her. 

Miss Pembarthy invariably sent outa 
message in returo thanking bim for bis 
courtesy, and saying that at present the 
climate had not inconvenienced ber in the 
least 

On the irst of every month Miss Pem- 
bar hy received callers. Mr. Tre:away in- 
variably #tayed to tea afterwards, only to 
be ignominiously defeated at backgammon 
by Miss Penarth y. 

| econeceived exaggerated ideas of Miss 
Pen. barthy’s prowess at this redouttable 
game, until papa informed me that Mr, 
Trelawny could beat the village ductor 
with superlative ease, who was supposed 
to be the best backgammon player io the 
\'nited Kingdom. 

Then itsuddenly dawned upon me that 
here was a romance going on right under 
my nose—a romance which was develop- 
ing slowly but surely. 

J gathered from Miss Pombarthy that 
Mr. Trelawny must have lost bis tin also, 
av, nexttothe Paemberthys, he had held 
the leading place in Tregartben society. 
Indeed, be had been for years a constant 
visitor at the Pembarthy mansion. It was 
easy to s6@ that Miss Pemnbvarihy was a 
little troubled in ber mind by Mr. Tre- 
lawoy's settling down at Benfield. She 
missed her great house, ber servants and 
carriages, ber customary benevolence, the 
deference which bad always greeted her 
whenever she took her walks or drives 
abroad. 

Somebow, Mr. Tréeiawny’s handsome 
fuco brought it all back to her. He was 
fair and florid, with an old-world courtesy 
which strongly resembled herown. And 
as ‘or his age, be could oot bave been 
more than fifty. 

He never alluded to his own losses; but 
when people pointed out that the small 
house wheréip he lived was not particu. 
lariy commodious, be saoswered, witb a 
cértain amount of weli-bred impatience, 
that Lhe would not presume to liveine 
dweiling than his aceon plished 
neighbor, Mistress Pembarthy. If she 
could endure the miasmatic fog, laden with 
the odors of decaying cabbage, which came 
trou the New River, he esteemed it a 
privilege to breathe it also. 

Ax time went on, it was easy to see thal 
Mr. Trelawny’s presence aflorded Miss 
Penbarthy a great deal of comfort in 
6very way. He bad taken the most prom- 
inent and expensive pew in Benfield 
Church -the pew generally reserved for 
the lesding country family—in order to 
place it at her disposal, 

Miss Pembarthy was greatly distreesed 
by bis kindness, bat did not know bow to 
avail herself of it. 

“You see, my dear,’’ she said to me, 
“Mr. Trelawny ia so impetuous, but with 
the kindest beart in the worid. If I ap- 
pearin his pew with him, it might give 
riss to scandal. People will presume to 
talk about us, and look upon me as giddy. 
What would you advise me to do?” 

i pointed out to Miss Pembarthy it 
would bea gracious thing for her to ap- 
iearin Mr. Trelawny’s pew with me next 
Sunday, and that she could sit in mine om 
ceasions. But on the following 
Sunday, Mr, Trelawny did not come to 
Church at all, and Miss Pembartby and 
inysell were, consequently, the sole occu- 
pauis of the pew. She was greatly dis 
tressed by this, 

“lt have no right, my dear,” she eaid, 
Oo come between this gentieman and the 
(uty he owes his Maker. Will you kind- 
ly explain this to bim, and’’—she blushed 
faintly — hat the tender kindness of years 
woud make his presence agreeable to me, 
Wé6re it not that we aréin astrange town 
Where people might presume to criticise 
Our actions?’ 

{ wentupon my errand to Mr. Trelawny; 
bul he réempained obdurate until it was ar- 
ranked thal we should occupy the pew al- 
lernately, 


batter 


oLher 


When Miss Pembarthy sat there, Mr. 
're.avny entered my pew, Miss Pembar- 
Thus, propriety was not 
aged, and no one could do more than 
Oly wonder at such an arrangement. 

eré surprised that Mr, Trelawny 


y ‘ame to me, 


) te pay for 1) expensive a pew 
n@ most il I ritabie I vos 
a “ a (desire let 
are are nty 
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THE SATURDAY 


im posing effect as she sat in the great pew, 
with the curtains drawn aside, than Mra. 
Bottelar, who always shut the curtains 
close, and refused to come out until the 
congregation had dispersed. 

Matters continued thus for some montbe. 
1 began to take far more interest in my own 
love affairs, and concluded that nothing 
fresh would ever happen to alter the reia 
tive positions of Miss Pembarthy and Mr. 
Trelawny. And 1 doubt very much 
whether avything would bave given bim 
the courage to spesk out, had it not been 
that one Sunday, Miss Pemberthy forgot 
that it was bis turn to occupy the big pow. 
Being avery punctual man, be had on 
tered the church as the clock strnck elev 
en, and modestly retreated behind the 
eurtaings in one corner, in accordance with 
iis invariable custom. 

Miss Pembarthy came sailing up the 
sisie with her customary air of dignified 
huagsility. 

Human beings are but weak after all, 
evon the best of them, and thie was the 
one momentin her life which brought t» 
inind ber former greatness. 

Asshe opened the pew door, I noticed 
her give a little start, hesitate for s mo- 
ment, and then irresolutely enter. She 
did not, as was her wont, draw back the 
ecartains, and for the rest of the service | 
lost sigbt of ber. 

After the service was over and the com 
gregation had dispersed, | went 
Miss Pembarthy’s pew to ask if she were 
iil. When 1 looked in, she sat near the 
door. Mr. Trelawny, looking the picture 
of conscious guilt, although it wasn't bins 
fault at all, sat bolt upright in the oppo- 
site corner. And each waited for the otber 
to move, 

[ solved the ditficulty by aflecting not 
to see Mr. Trelawny, and drew Mise Perm- 
barthy away. 

She usually dined with us on Sundays; 
Lut on this oceasion walked pastour house 
aud went straighton toward herown little 
dweliing in away that showed she was 
greatly agitated and scarcely knew what 
to do, 

As I followed Miss Pembarthy up stair« 
into her little bedroom, she faced mea, the 
corners of ber mouth curiourly set and 
rigid. 

«My dear,’”’ she said, ‘‘I must leave Ben- 
field. I bave disgraced myself. I shali 
never be able to survive the—the impro 
priety of entering a gentieman’s pow by 
myself when he was there.” 

A few tears ran down her cheeks. I had 
never seen Miss Pembarthy cry before. 

“1 was bovcoming quite bappy here,’’ ane 
ssid. ‘People did not presuine on my 
misfortunes. I have grown to love the 
little children, to make dear friends Now 
I must go away from you all and live my 
solitary life elsewhere. Mr. Trelawny will 
never forgive mé. Hedid not even bow 
as icame away. He muat think me an 
immodest worman.’”’ 

I tried to sootbe her, but in vain. At 
that moment someone knocked at the 
door. Miss Pembarthy started in alarm. 

“What can it be?’ she asked, clinging 
to me, thoroughly unnerved. 

The little maid came up stairs. 

“If you please, mistress,’ #hesaid, “Mr 
Trelawny requests the pleasure of five 
minutes’ conversation with you on arather 
delicate matter.”’ 

Miss Pembarthy clung to me 

“W bat shall J do, my dear? Wiat shall 
I do?”’ 

‘Say that 
dear Miss Pembartby,’’ I suggested. “It 
is better for you both that some under- 
standing sbould be arrived at. 

Miss Pembarthy consented 
Trelawny on the condition that | waa 
present at the interview. [t was a jittie 
frightened myself; but with iy *lrong 
love for Miss Pembarthy, I could not de- 
sert her uoder such trying circuinstances, 
So. after rearranging the old fashioned 
point jace round Miss Pembarthy 4 white 
throat, | took ber band and led ver gently 
down stairs to where Mr. Trelawny await 
ed us, somewhat nervously, standing on 
the beartbrug, and almost filling the room 
with bis majestic presence. 

He looked a littie disconcerted at seeing 
me; but Miss Pembarthy’+ band ciung ty 
mine #0 tightly that J dared Dol .eave Ler 
She was trembilng 4180. 

Jn response to Mr. Treiawny s * lami 
Miss Pembarthy wade an 


over to 


you will be glad to s6é Lim, 


4 #66 Mr, 


joned bow, 


equally old-fashioned 


courtesie jing 


P 
back and recovering beree.t "os 
boro tf jong and ara en 
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EVENING POST. 


apology for my intrusion this moroing 
a0 intrus'on which Mr. Trelawny scarcely 
needs mv assurance to be aware was occa 


unpardonable torgetful 


nes’ 

Mr. Treiawny took her hand and bowed 
over it with courtly grace, Now (hat she 
had broached the subject, bis nervousness 
disappeared. 

**Madam,'’. be waft, 
Kod enough to enter the pew this morn- 
ing, | was preying to my Maker tuat He 
would give we the courage to inform you 
of what was in my heart. Wil you be 
£008 enough to listen to the two courses 
which present themselves to me, and 
vegn to approveot one of thems 

Miss Pembarthy 
Tre.awny piaced chairs tor u* both, but 
biuuse!! r- mained standing. 

“It bad occurred to me, mada,’ he said, 
‘that owing to my vopardonablie mistake 
of this morning-—" 

Miss Pembarthy interrupted hivu. 
mine,’’ she said. 

But Mr. Trelawny was resolute that she 
should not taks the upon himeelf 
although there was no doubt about it. 

‘Owilog tomy unpardonable mistake of 
this inorniog,’’ he repeated, “there are but 


“when you were 


bowed aseent, Mr. 


Nay, 


blame 


two courses Open to me in ordor to save 
you pain and distress. One is to go zway 
froim here, and néver to return; the other,”’ 
be besitated «a inoment; but 1 looked at 
with another 


hina eneocuragingly, ane, 


» be continued -‘the other is, to lay 
my poor fortunes and unwortiy self at 
your fseet.”’ 


Mies Vembarthy'’s sweet eyes shone 
Soe made auother stately reverence, and 
gave him ber hand, which ho ratsel ton- 
Oerly to his lips ° 

“jwaecept the latter prop. «sl you are 
g000 enough to ofle: mie,’ su0 seid, But 
humo ovature waa too 
eomewhal frigid atmosphere in which she 
bed been roared. 

“Your patient goouness shames ma, I 
ata unworthy ol #o delicate a devotion.” 


Nay, 
you who have taught we how tolive. Will 


macdame,”’ be answered; “it is 


you perfect the lesson by bestowing on me 


this band 7” and he again raised bers to 
besa lip’. 

J jet. tho room. 

Presently, Miss Pemmbarthy flattered up 
staire to where I awzited her coming. She 
was uwreatly apilaled. 

“Heo is not poor at 


“Ho simply gave up everything to 


all, uy dear,’ *he 
Seil. 
be near ne—took ws mean Little hows 


lived huiably tor iny sake; and would 
have continued to do so ell his days, bad 
ij not entered Lis pew this morning. tle 
thougit that lo propose to we now would 
be to take advantage of my misfortunes, 
and nothing elise would have made biun do 
iLexcepifor the thought that Ishould be 
driven away frou here by tho accident of 
thin morning.”’ 
She sank on her kioes by the sido of lies 
bed, and avain | stole away 
. - * * *. s 


The little house upon the bridge is 
émpty pow, for Tregarthen has its own 
aygain. ilove to linger by theriver and 


fancy that | #66 Mies Memuibarthy’s shadow 


onthe biind; but she has gone trom cout 
my daily iif6, and | an lett pou the 
thresh! Ol tio ywreat toystery of iove 


jotil my iover comes tO Cialin taée lor tis 


oan. Woen my own prour beart ia fall of 
toubt or tear, I think upon those autumn 
lovers and grew srong. Shall | not be 
jaithful also, and endure with patience te 
the end! 
oe 

PRMALYH Soctii ¥ Atl men wiio 
female wwlety (says Thackera svad 
prece tions, and ara@ stupid ‘ 1 have 
groas tastes, ar { revolt avainext what ts 
pure. Your club swaygerers, who are 
guckiog the butte of bisiard cues a bight 
call female aocliety lasipid Poetr : 
inspiring toa yokel: beauty bas no charu.s 
tora blind man; music does not plieasoa 


poor Deaat, who doses sol KnoOW one Lu4Ge 
trot anolier 


iat, as atrue ¢ 6H i hae : 
1 of water tauce, and brow feta 
butter. | ean «it for a whole tr rity 
talking toa well-reguisted, kind y worn 
shoouat her dauehter taonv or her bo. 
frank andiike the @vening 4 6ntlertain 
pent Oneof the greatest benetiis & man 
4 ferivG from Omar & BOB yY s) ‘a 
, ” = 6 reaye tful to her Pays 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Archduke Ladisiaus’ death by the acct 
dental discharge of bia rifle while hunting 
adda anotter to the ren.arkab’6 list of vio- 
lout deaths in the reigning house of Aus 
tria. The Emperor's brother, Maximilian, 
was shot in Mexico; bis son, Rudolph, 
heir to the throne, committed suicide; the 
late Archduke Albrecht’s daughter was 
burned to death, Archduke Johann Sal- 
vator has disappeared, aud last fall Arch- 
duke Willian was thrown from bis horse 
aud killed. 

A Florida alligator, six foot long, and a 
Mississippi alligator, four feet long, both 
keptin a basin at the public fountain at 
Avoderson, Ind., fought aduel recently. 
They fought for an hour without injuring 
each other, Attne end of that time the 
Mississippl reptile failed to dodge a snap 
ruade by the other and was fatally wound- 
ed, As soon asthe Floridian got a taste 
ot blood be dispatched the defeated, and 
coolly made a mealof him. The alliga- 
tors left the water ol the basin and fought 
on a wide stone ledge inside the inclosure. 
They balanced themselves on their tails 
aud, standing upright, charged each other 
dexterously. A large crowd viewed the 
fight. 

Kx Congressman Ben. Cable, of Illinola, 
hes a little daughter who has the making 

Oue day her 
“My dear,’’ he 
sald, ‘*® tan this morning offered papa 
this room fuil of gold if be would sell lit- 
tle brother, Now, that means gold enough 
to till this roonu: wail to wail and from 
floor tocelling. If i sell little brother for 
that sum, | buy every- 
thing in the worid you want. Shall I sell 
him?” “No, papa,’ anawered the little 
Kirl promptly, and theo, before her de- 


of a great fivancier in her. 
futher called ber to him, 


shall bo able to 


’ 


| lighted father could embrace ber for ex- 


pressing #0 much Unselpeh allection, she 
weoton: “Keep Linus till be's bigger. He'll 
be worth nore then.’ 


Pigeon Roost, Seott county, Ind., re- 
ceived its name trom its being the nightly 
rendezvous Of the passenger or wild pig- 
These pigeons usually selected some 
heavily wooded or elevated locality for 
their roosting, bordering on their feeding 
rounds, which might be several hundred 
Holes inextent. Tue pigeons usually com- 
sUnseL, and con- 
tinged in increasing pumbers until after 
modnight At deybreak the Lirds would 
begin to leave the roost, and on awift wing 
Cepart for them teeding grounds, miles 
away, returning af night, os stated. It 
ay safely be saict that these birds ranged 
Wabash to 


eon, 


menes to srrive about 


ne foresie of Indiana frou the 


the Oto, and extending farinto Ken- 
lucky So large were their roostea that 
they b came localitios of great interest. 


farpous than theone in 
Neott county, Ind., 
hence toe narue of the settioment early en- 
iabiistied there, the Pigeon Koost. 


None wea more 


Finley township, 


Lynch tells # story which illus. 
trates the bardshipof corpulency, Hesays 

the Circle Railway 
es it4 name implies, 
around and around, deseribing 


Leigh 


he was once ridti Zou 
in London; this line 
rave. 
pretty nearly « perfect circl6, whose diara- 
fn the car in which 
was anvoid lady, who ex- 
roas6d solitude i6*. #he be carried by the 


eter i4, May. ern mille 
Vir. lynch mat 
stallion at which *#Le cesired to klop. At 
lorly, and was, further- 
: , Very obese, Mr. Lynch felt sorry for 
ihe poor old girl, and sought to soothe her 
station—tlam- 
hour away, and 
that he would tell her «when it was reached. 
waidi the fat 
lady, ‘but whenever! gets out, bein’ as 
‘ow I'm #0 eavy, | backs out: an’ I ain't 
more than arf aay out alore along comes 


the was indwed «& 


DY assuring ber that hor 


mersmith—was. half an 


“Phank you very much, air, 


@ goaard, an’ ‘look lively,’ an’ he pushes 


18 back in again I ve been ‘round the 


otbree tlines this mornin’ already, 
wane to yet off at 'Atmioersinith '’ 
—_>- - >_> - 
#100 Reward, #100, 
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‘Jur Uoung Folks. 


BAhbk’s DOZEN. 





sy wow ‘res! wer 


rg’ a ? ;* 
| “er * ' Atherton Wood It 
** 


eiuet the pleve Yn. for such af 

ng ‘or the wow nia cele wiehing 

we ago” ns cave for theme who cares 

re , ge. and no trep. gin, or prt 

s nheny ehape 99 euppeeed the god 

re , ehict the unwary or the aiven- 
* i fwmetly ome & grief. 

foe re rot A, berton was one of those 

nen —er 3 ere are toany ikecminded— 

enenhed +t wet ‘o tage home brozen 


mieenia perk of troutieto perents as 


he * ‘m= pieesent excursion. & 
Sther Wood wee chosen, ae the safest 
‘wale; aooe and, make safety doubly 
safe ‘he youngetere were wid off, eo 
na y * every ‘eacner 


An we *in eacding etrings,’' said the 


eider lade while the olg girias enrugged 


neire tere in giriieh dieguast 
Were t cOlged to go; they whi 
ce the roles can stay sway, said 
ner eamong them, and quoted 
sage beyvgere muetn't be chor 
t* “ . emene tle te vyaeald, Newer 
wok wuit se in the mouth,” and voted 
. P “a y affair after aii, for 
here were te *#an Aunt Sallyand no end 
f . ear were \« 
Ye rein “Mise Wi.ton’s batch, Baker; 
een fa. to her sahare—a baker's dozen, 
a* as te you cast in atthe last to 
ith p the bun ber" asid a wag of a ied 
a young hopefu f ter 
What? whet? i go with Mise Wilton's 
kiddla«? \ hank yout an¢wered 
Heaker w mn eometiines the lade called 
wien greatiy pateut, Hot Kolla, 
and whenonciined tobe onplesasant Crusty. 
Mot 2 ame the sseond of the three 
Now Hot: #2 « draw it mild, and be / 
thacel for Shim uercles am ng smal. 
proc pee 
Yeu, Haner aided another: ‘no use 
Surning into @ bot roll or @ crusty one; 


you're in) Mises Wilton @ beakers dozen, 
and theres no belpfortt. | wish you joy; 
tin an uniucky Dumber in everything, es 
peoally when the beaker bitmesel!l is obliged 
to be toldin to makeup his own dozen," 
and achorus of jaughter rang out on the 
euniit air 
It was the evening before the treat, and 
all the vil age fren *waernmiingand buz- 
Zi LiKe betes 
“Huet! bere comes Miss Wilton.”’ So 
ehe was coming down the street: and as 
if she «new what was io Bakers mind, 
roe earne and spoke to bim 
Now comes the tug-of-war,’ whispered 
the wagwieh Dboye, nudgiug one another 
and setandiog spart 
You're in my party, Baker,’ said she. 
‘Yem’em,”’ returned Baker, not over- 
cheerfully ehe thought 
rou #66, the rector parcelied you all 
it, and you to me; and 1 hope we shall 
bavea pleaeant tine’ Miss Wilton saw 
socsething ou Baker's face she could not 
rem i, (Ut prameed On, 
So you've given your word for it,” 
sooffed the boys, now flocking round bhitn, 
Well, what could | do?—not be rude to 
aoy 
No, yo bave to grin and bear it; ‘tis 
what weal baveto doin the roughse of 
fe, even when a baker hasto make up 
hie oD) Ae pen 
With this they parted: and, on the mor- 
w, dawned as One «a morning as any ip 
Christendom, or out of it, the boys said, 
ustering at the schools; and, singing the 
cheery old song “We'll mount into the 
Wagon aud ail teke a ride,’ the cavalcade 
trove oll. Phree wagons, packed as closely 
withehbidren as any hives with bees, the 
horees heads decoraled with ribbons, a 
bancver Hoating from the tront wagon, the 


provisions gone on before to the camping 


ground 
On, joiuly!t jJouly !' said the boys, when 
not singing nor hurrablpg. 

(ramen Drst, lee after: games again, and 
then home in the sunsetlting—this waa the 
days prograummne,; and the games began. 

“J ain tyoing to inake one of that neat of 
mide,’ grumbled Baker to bimeelf, as his 
party formed aring for the game Now we 
goround the tmulberryt usb, and ekulked 
siily away, [eaving Mis+ Wilton and her 


nary doven, aod was not miesed, like 


at er froa ther garmes and 
A T 9 sak € . 
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THE SATURDAY 


Ta y anid be. with "y crust ces, as 
the Aber remarked’ aflerwarca 
“95, BY: ging “se the two birds with 


one *tone—etand ofthnesms anit sence 
ined neted ‘srey. augned. aoc 
wee pons ani wee Mager 
He wandered oc: be pearc some gir.s 
SoC their veacher aughiog &nc tiiltericg 
oy the wieting wei... ‘What s!..y geeee 


4 


° *, -* 4 ° 
gorie are be thought. and peered around 


for Meme, Weed, or repti.e teankée home as 
a etucy Very ine some learned pro'es 
aor of ecience, bead and shoulcers above 
ther people, be felt: and (sen [wha 
wee tha.’ ‘Scakesa..te’ Ay ¢ was 
right || weeaenace 

Now waeethe timeto prove that be was 
traly esbeve nerdiug with kide’’ at « 
echen| treat The reptile arched itee.fand 
ried as iffor sepring. In .:meginstior 


ne was mn @ eneke Daunied 
snakes buge moneter, with 
Geath in ita fangs An’ hero Bawer fed 
for dear life, the tounding thing leaping 
r@nind bim, «a hideous creature—or 
terror told Lim. On—on, @ Fiver g.im- 
meéred before him, crossing bie pet: as 


inetinet tolc him the dis.ige snakes have 


for weter, in he p unged, head ver . 
Wo ithe moneter spring after nh ? he 
wondered, tDattiing wil! ‘Le Watery €.% 
nent, and Blining a* gt a6 
ver 

There, there it was! “Oatef the frying 
pean into the fire 4, ge, Cars 80% 
Vs ng arné oo a K Bar , “ 

irrent«ofthe stream . alligator Ter 

be ne 4 x ¢ “4a t KS a“ 

per t “; t? “6 ‘ we t - a « 
would be over with him AN A. a 
never mace (wrotitemalaclerrs A *0 ake, 
at silgetor wie me upon hb 
next? 

He vained the tank and scrambied uy 
that terrivv.e mouth * tre? d hin 
the great sally wehov teet w 1 ne 
foubt ped, pad afier hin Hetad beard 
it eald that ome must turn and wind, ana 


\UrD again, With an al.igatorat one’s nee.s; 


and e be did, With mo thought that bis ai 
igator waa only the Moating trunk cof @ 
ree inthe wetter, No thought had he of 
anything tii! he found bimuseif tearing 
through @ gip*y camiy, failing head over 
heele into a buge poi. in which they were 


ust preparing @ savory dinner—at ‘east, 


bis heels went in—and down ho fell, aili- 
gator or no alligator vehind bit 


“Ho, ho, my fine fellow! weil teach 
youto spoil our dinner 80" cried the 
men, and ¢losed round Lim i1K@ &) Tnanyg 
Lorpeta, But a woman went @ Ftep 
farther. 


“E'll warm him, the little dear, for he 
must be cold after wetting his dainty feet 
ip the pot,”’ she cried; and so she cid, with 
a big stick. Baker, neither Hot Rolis, nor 
Crusty, in her hands, but just @lump of 
yielding dough, In Gis tezror and pain 

“His clolihes are very wet—he ll atch 
his death of cold from them. We'll save 
him from that,” seiithne man,and whisked 
them off him, as if undresting @ bang. 

Now a grinning urchin, of about bis own 
age, kindly look «i! bis Own rags, and #0 
meade an @6xc'ianyge®, he was donning 
Baker's wet holiday suit, and Baker--wel| 
some say ‘RF xchange is ne robbery; if it 
were, he was glad of the otuer cast-oll rays 
tocover bhim—he put thém on, and then 
they drove hitn @Wav: Nav, he was giad 
to go, even in that guiseé—a poor iittie out 
cast who scarcely knew himself, Not far 
iad he gone when @ pollicéman inet him, 


“Ab! where are you off to in them 
rags?’ he asked, eyeing ! 

‘Please, I'ni omeof tne s Ol tr@a i 
the woods,’ he f«ltered 

“You'rea pretty chap to take part ina 


school treat Now what's up? he asx), 
as the bov began to cry 

So then out came the whole story—of his 
not choosing to play with the Kids, his 
science rambi6é, the snake, the alilgator, 
{he gy peies—it was all tol. 

“Well, you are a nice little mutt, you 
are!’ laugbed the policeman; still he 
pitied him, poor, shivery, shaky, ragyed 
“There, I'll tak@ you back to your party 
it must be about mustering tite.” 

“Muasgering-time ?"’ 

“Ay, time to be getting home; seethat!” 
‘That’ wasa big, red, laughing eve, spy 
ing at then, low down anong 1 
branches of the trees—it was the sun set 


ting [nat 

So this was to be the end of ’ } Z 
to go home lealess, coveret with rag. and 
worstof ali, to meet his merry upan 
ions And ineet them he «tid: but, thanks 
othe re r, wi t k t “ s ‘ 
and wrapped J a 
- eezed ?} ime A 

wag " 4 y 

a Ake a ¢ ank«s * 
anda sapere wor 6ars ha 


EVENING POST. 
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gon man, the roesting be got from tbe 
move wes bearaais, Still, that treat was 
-ronic.@d amorgst them as tbe one when 


Maker « rked outof hie own dozen and 


ane \ gr ef 


Cane or THE Eves.—Maltitudes of men 
nd women bave made their eyes weak for 
fe Dy too free use of the eyesight, reading 

smal. print and doing fine sewing. 

In attempting these things it is well to 

tmerve ine fo.owing rules in the use cf 


{he eyes 





\vood a. eadden changes between light | 


a” * Jara nee. 


vever read ty twilight on @ very cloudy | 


tay 
Never s.eep eo thaton wakiog ibe eyes 
sLal. open on the light of the windos. 


Lo pot usetneeyes by lignt so scant | 


thatit requires an effort to discriminate. 
Neverread or sew directiyin frootof 
gat of a wiadow or door. 
itis best to bave light fall from above, 
b.iqGuey over the left shoulder. 
» much light creates a glare and pain, 
aod confuses the sight 
The moment toat you are sensible of an 
eCort lo distingulsb, toat moment slop and 
ta. K, Wa.k or ride. 
As toe sky is b.u6 and toe earth is green, 
would seu; that the ceiling should be 
!@ bluish tinge, the carpet green, and the 
wa.i.s of so1ne Ineéliow tint 
[he moment that you are instinctively 
moepled to rub the eyes, that moment 


eas using them 
I} \ue eyelids are glued togetheron wak- 
og, donot forcibly open them, bat apply 


a4..Va wiih tue Unger, and then waab your 


vfs and lace With warm walter, 





— PS 

JUpGMENT, AcTIViTy.—In business life 
two (bing are essential to success—first, 
koubd Junginent; second, activity. 


lo ai J@partinents we find a greater de 


Sites looog familiarity lo a given depart 
ment does nol pbecsssarliy produce it, 
(hougn thie will undouhb edly aid and 
strengthen it. 

Ualy by reilance on oneself, and feeling 


Jodividually responsible for the results of | 
action founded on one's own €florts, can | 


Loe fact be @stavlished of gvod or bad judg- 
went 

Men who have ths capacity to compre. 
bend the whole question p- esented to 
them, to properly weigb not only the side 
of success, Dutot failure, aod who under- 
Sand ihe luportance of right thinking, 
areolhe® ones who succeed, and, whether 


they get credid for baving good judgment | 


or nol, luey certalaly 6xerc 86 it, 
i © — a 

2000 CONS EKSATION,—Good couversa 

Loos towing and natural. Itis oeitber 

heavy nor frivolous; itis learned without 

pedantry, lively without noise, polished 

Without @qgulvocation; it is made up neither 

' ectures nor epigrams 

those who really converse reason witb 

jtarguing, joke without punning, skil- 
fully unite wit and reason, maxims and 
~allles, ingenious raillery and severe mor- 
arity. 

They speak of everything in order that 
every one iay have somathing to say; 
they do not investigate too closely for fear 
if wearying; yuestions are introduced as 
! by-the- bye and are treated with rapidity. 
Precision leads to elegance, each one giv- 
‘ug his Opinion and supporting it with 
few words 

No one attacks wautonly another's opin- 

n, nO one supports hisown obstinately. 
All discuss in order to enlighten them- 
selves, sod leave off when dispute would 
Cegins everyone gains information, every 
née recreates himself, and all go away 
~ntented; nay, the sage himself may 
carry away from what he bas heard matter 
worthy of meditation. 


<i-—@—<iien 








Kosy CHEEKS,—The simple practice of 
washing with cold soft water and rubbing 
ihe cheeks briskly with a rough towel asa 
daily habit willdo more to produce rosy 
cheeks than the best artificial inventions. 
Notonly may a nataral bloom be thus se. 
cured, but thé fulness of the cheek is sus. 
tained by the healthy flow of blood which 
ieods its muscular structure The muacies 
Of the cheeks have very little action: they 
therefore become fabby and sunken at an 
Cariy age in persons whose habits of life 
aie such aso maintain little 6nérgy in 

he genera, system. The simple friction 


the cheeks much to satisfy fair read- 
ers wi may take the hint. 
> <a <i 
air that 13 continually fal 
= ; . Oat are bald, can sto; 
a Dg, and geta g d gr wth of hair 


Og tiall’s Hair Renewer. 





nevin j;adgiment toan in other requ. | 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Maine has sent to market 4,(%jy, 
lobsters this season. 


In Switzerland a society has long by, 


formed for the preservation of wild fowen 


A New Haven clock company has joy 
booked a single Western order for laggy 
alarm Cciocks 


Two miners have found gold in the 

city of Athens,Ga. The digging for gold 1, 

| the city limits has caused s good dea! of ey. 
citement in Athens. 


Most European nations average for 
| the male five feet six inches; but the Aus 
| trians, Spaniards and Portuguese jast qj 
| short of this standard. 


Professor F. G. Plummer, of Tacoma, 
Wash, is suthority for the statement tha 
there are hundreds of trees in that Victaity 
| upwards of 70 feetin hetght. 


In Holland and Belgium to kill a 
| stork is considered one of the greatest mis 
fortunes that can happen to a man. I! luck 
is certain to follow him through life. 


The clock ot Emperor William Me. 
mortal Cuurch, just opened, its the largest in 
Berlin, the dials being about tnirty teet in 
diameter, and the long hand about ten feet in 
length 

Authentic dates in (hina begin with 
the year B.« 2277, the lively imaginations of 

|; the early historians, however, carry back 
Chinese chronology for many hundreds of 


thousands of years 


King Uscar, of Sweden and Norway, 
| is today the only monarch who occasionally 
| dons hiscrown. His Majesty wears it «very 
time he faces the Parliament of either of his 
two hingdoms. 


| 
| 
| A treatise on natural history was for- 
bidden in Turkey because in its chapter on 
} Star fish it was supposed to contain some oc 
cult allusion tothe Sultan's palace, which ts 
named “The star.’ 

| ecent investigations by the French 
| Ministry of War have shown that in Case of « 
| siege of Paris, there would not be half euough 
mille and millers within the fortifications to 
| grind the grain needed by theinhabitants, 


It is a singular coincidence that io 
south Dakota a week or 30 ago it was neces 
sary to Close the schools on account of the tn- 
tense heat, and two days later they were 
closed again because of the excessive cold. 


A monster chain, 40 kilometers (25 
tuiles) long, is being made for Germany at the 
Wattelar Works, Jurnet, Belgium, the total 
weight being o=0 tons, 80 that 68 10 ton wagons, 
or a whole train, will be required for its car 
riage. 

There is said to be a scarcity of Cu- 
ban cedar for cigar boxes since the outbreak 
of the revolution in that country. A good 
substitute, and one often used, however, is 
| cumber wood, which is dyed to the popular 
| color, 


| It has been estimated that about 7wu,- 
| 0 bicycles have been sold this year; an‘, 
judging froin the popularity of the wheel, the 
| year ltv will see nearly & miliion more bt- 
cycles sold by our manufacturers an: ‘teal- 
ers. Itisthe general opinion that prices in 
| Iss will reunain the same as in 1545, 


| 

! 

| A writer who has been studying the 

| habit of bluejays, finds that they make war 

on and get the better of the English sparrows. 
The sparrows, however, join other small 
virds in common cause against them, and it ts 

|; not uncommon to see a jay in screaming 
flight, with a score or more of simali birds 
pursuing him. 


A novel feat was performed at the 
Diamond Ice Company's works io Newport, 
1. A plate of ice was stoed on edge just as 
it was taken out of the tank, and behind this 
half w dozen persons took their positions, 

|; while on the other side a photographer posed 
hiscamera. The features could be seen li» 
tinctly through the ice. 


The Rev. John Jenkins, of Caarles- 
ton, the colored minister who took fourteen 
little negro orphans to Europe to raise money 
for his orphanage, has come to grief. The 
London police will not allow the boys to sing 
either in halls or in the streets, as they ure 
under eleven years of age. It is reported 
that the party is destitute. 


A Shackleton, Conn., farmer sei 4 
bear trap for the man who was stealing 118 
garden fruit and caught him. Aroused by 
his cries in the middle of the night, he was 
surprised to find the man was a neighbor. 
The farmer yielded to the fellow's plea for 
| mercy, accepted his promise of payment /o! 
damages and let him go. 


A felt hat is now made by a pneuma- 
tic process. A conical cup perforated with 
holes is provided. The air beneath is ¢* 
hausted, while by a curious device the felt ls 
forced evenly to all parts of the outside of 
the receiver, and, by the strong pressure and 
rush of air, is thrown upon the frame an i dis- 
tributed, thus forming the basis of the hat. 


The Frencb Minister of War has sent 


emacs 


4 Circular to military commanders f § 
tricts and to Prefects to have a shar] on 
kept on strange pigeons, and to send 

inay be taken to the military pige 

The birds are to be kept until c . 
tulned whether or not the stamp t 


wings were made with the intention 
| ing the localities t) which they belong 
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FORGIVE. 





BY T. A. ©, 





Wait not the morrow, but forgive me now; 
Who knows what tate tomorrow's dawn 
may bring? 

snot part with shadow on thy brow, 
With my heart bungering. 


et 


Wait pot the morrow, but entwine thy hand 
In mine, with sweet forgiveness full and 


free. 
ofall life’s joys Lonly understand 
This joy of loving thee. 


Perhaps some day I may redeem the wrong, 
Kepatr the fault—I know not when or how, 
) dearest, do not wait—it may be long— 
only forgive me now. 
or Or 


(URLOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 


Among the curiosities of advertising 
may surely be placed the first advertise- 
meut of the first steamer that plied for 
hire in Great Britain—namely, Henry 
Bell’s ‘**Comet.’? Thus ran the adver- 


tisement in the “Glasgow Courier” of | 


1812: 

“Steam Dassage Boat, the ‘Comet,’ 
between Glasgow, Greenock and Helens- 
burgh. For passengersonly. The sub- 
scriber having at much expense fitted 


up a handsome vessel to ply upon the | 
Glasgow and | 


river Clyde between 
(;reenock—to sail by the Power of Wind, 
Air, and Steam, he intends that the 
vessel shall leave the Broomielaw on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
about Mid-day, or at any such time 
thereafter as may answer from the state 
of the tide, and leave Greenock on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in 
the morning to suit the tide. The ele- 
gance, comfort, safety, and speed of this 
vessel require only to be proved to meet 
the approbation of the Public; and the 
Proprietor is determined to do every- 
thing in bis power to merit public en- 
couragement, 
present—4 shi lings for the best cabin 
and ©} shillings for the second; but be- 
yond these rates nothing is to be al- 


lowed to servants or any other person | 


employed about the vessel.”’ 

What would poor neglected Henry 
ell have said could he have seen his 
humble little ‘‘Comet,’’ of whose ele- 


gance, comtort, and speed he was so | 


proud, alongside a modern Cunarder or 


one of the latest palatial river-steamers, | 


all 80 well advertised ? 
In these days of anti-sweating, living- 


wage, and short-hour movements, it is | 


well to recall that slavery was not con- 
lined to America and the West Indies. 
In a now extinct Edinburgh newspaper 
of February 1740, we find the following 
a‘ivertisement: ‘‘In August last a Ne- 
gro ran away from Denen, belonging to 
Captain William Jones of the St. David 
of London. He was spoke with at Dal- 
keith on Wednesday the 20th instant. 
Any person who can apprehend him 
shall have a Guinea of reward and all 
charges paid.’? Only a guinea for re- 
covering the corpus of such a piece of 
property ! 

Another advertiser somewhat later 
1.73) in the same paper is more liberal. 
lle announced: ‘*Ran off a white Ne- 
xro man who passes by the name of 
William Northumberland, the property 
of a gentleman lately from South Caro- 
lina. . . . He is supposed to have 
coue to Leith, in order to secure a pass- 
aye for London, and will probably offer 
lo work his passage. . . . It is there- 
fore requested that no gentleman will 
take him into his service, nor no captain 
of vessels or others will take him on 
board their ships. Reward of Two 
‘ruineas for his apprehension.’’ Who, 
by the way, ever heard of a white negro 
man ? 

The Lord Mayor’s show is stil! a pop- 
war spectacle, in spite of Progressivism ; 
‘ut it was so popular a hundred and 
itty years ago that people were even 
tady to listen to lectures about it. 


oe 
‘tere i8 the advertisement of one of 


tures of the year 17:3 ae 
a { 

We esaay x | x 

vy, Ww 1 uew Riding uy 


tte lt eeeeeeeessensnanennmeeeen 


The terms are for the | 


an old Cavalcade, entitled, ‘The City | 
in its Glory; or my Lord Mayor's Show;’ 
Explaining to all capacities the wonder- 
ful Pi ocession so much envy’din Foreign 
Parte and nois’d at Paris: on my Lord 
Mayor’s Day: the fine appearance and 
splendor of the Companies of Trade: 
_ Bear and Chain : the Trumpets, Drums, 
and Cries intermixed : the qualitications 
of my Lord’ Horse, the whole Art and 
| History of the City Ladies and [aus 
| at the Gape-stare in the Halconies: the 
Airs, Dress, and Motions: the Two 
Giants walking out to keep Holiday: 
| like Snails over a Cabbage, says an old 
author, they all crept along: admir’d 
| by their Wives and huzzaed 
Throng.”’ 


by the 


something of the talent which made the 
,late P. T. Barnum famous. Barnum 
| was the Prince of Advertisers, and 
| floated his Fiji Mermaid so persist- 
eutly as head-lines before an incredulous 
public, that they were compelled to go 
to see her. And doesn’t everybody 
know how the ‘‘moral’’ qualities of his 
Exhibition were made capital of by poor 
| Artemus Ward ? 

| The law’s expense is not less pro- 
verbial than the law’s delay, but, ac- 
| cording to standing announcements in 
the daily—particularly the evening- 

| papers, the expense is trifling. See this: 
“‘Law Advice, 1s. till ‘ Courts at- 
tended, Deeds prepared, [Debts re- 
covered. Aliments, Damages, Divorces, 
Separations.—No, — —— Street.’’ Ad- 
vice for a shilling is surely cheap enough; 
but what about the cost of preparing 
deeds? Those who contemplate hav- 
ing recourse to a shilling lawyer—for 
even less serious matters than ‘‘Divorces 
and Separations’’—would do well to 
consider the same advice may be dear 
at any price. 

| There are queer animals in the world 
as well as queer folks, but surely the 
horse reterred to in this is a phenomenon: 
‘*For Sale, brown mare; would suit coal 
| lorry; goes to bed every night; cheap. 
Great Western Station.’’ 

From one point of view, a horse that 
goes to bed every night would be cheap 
/at any price, because it would make 
‘such a splendid show. But then if it 
runs in a coal-cart, the laundry bil! mus: 
be excessively heavy—and few house- 
holds could provide a bedstead large 
enough. Nothing is said about a night- 
cap or foot-warmer for this remarkable 
animal, whose exemplary conduct out- 
shines that of the man who ‘‘alwayr 
' comes home to tea !”’ 

The advertising sheet is the reflex of 
the social as wel! as the industrial |if 
of a people. It is a record of sorrows 
as weil as of joys; of tragedy as well as 
of frivolity—it is, in short, not an epi- 
tome of huraan nature, but human ne- 
ture writ very large. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brains ‘of Bold. 


Wiedom can live on what fools trample 
under foot. 

A wrong desire overcome, is a tempta 
tion resisted, 

[t is as wrong to think wrony as 
to do wrong. 

Ignorance is lesa removed from tn 
truth than prejudice 

A mistake will attract attention to us 
when a virtue wouldn't. 

Waste of time is the most cxtravayant 
and costly of ail experiences 

Life will depend largely upon what 
we do with leisure moment- 

Wrong principles are as wrong 
politics as they are in religion 


The man who does no 


it 38 


: 1 
t Loa] mye his 


talent will be sure to misju yet te 
The virtue of the seu es not n 
sist in flying high, but ¥ ° on 
} nia wt 
Somehow people W ) ( 
t) laoift ! 
t ¢ 
I : 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


This udvertiser seems to bave had | 


F . . . . 
emininities. 

Never tell the old maid that she is 
living Inan advanced age 

Madame Vatti’s earnings on the stage 
are said to have amounted to 85,000,000 

Tell a woman she doesn’t look well 
and you have furnished a tople of conversa 
tion to lust an hour 

Conductor in a crowded street car: 


“Room inthe rear of the car for one lady or 
two gentlemen.” 


Beloit college has thrown open its | 


door to women. Thirty three girls entered 
with this year’s freshman class. 


A patient and perservering woman of | 


Ransom, Mich , is said to have made a patch 
work quilt containing 17,000 pleces of cloth. 


Beauties generally die old maids, 
They set such #« value on themaeelves, that 
they don't find a purchaser until the market 
Is Closed, 

Blobbs: “‘Softieigh was very 
taken with that blonde widow, 
Slobbs: “Yea; they were photographed to 
gcother several times,”’ 

A young gentleman lately advertised 
for a wife through the papers, and got an 
sewers trom eighteen husbands, stating that 
he could have theirs 


much 


wasn't her” 


13 


FAasculinities. 


A lazy man never believes that his 
pay is high enough 

A bad man most hates the things that 
would do him most good 

William Rush, of Wishart, Mo., isin 
jall for eating a cake atachureh falr and re 
fusing to pay for it 

When the first baby is about a year 
old, almost all the money itn the howe may be 
found in the baby’s bank 

It is the better half that doesn't 
know ae much about how the other half lives 


as kee would like to know 


It is said that Gustav Jovanovitch, a 


| Cattle king in Russia, has 45,000 shepherd dogs 
to look after 1,500,000 sheep 


Miss Secondseason : ‘‘Miss Shapeleigh 
is just coming out tonight.” old Hard- 
acrabble, gazing at her gown “So Ll observe." 

In Wales it is believed that, if any one 
kills a» wren, be will fall down and break a 
bone before the end of the your 


Many of the men who make bad hus- 


| bands were the kind of lovers who would 


According to a report a Saco, Me., | 


Judge has ruled that#a nan who has paid his 
way inton base ball ground can sit anywhere 
he likes, oven on the home piate, 


Doctor: ‘Countess, | should be ylad 
if you would letine hear you cough." Count 
ess: “LE don't feel disposed to do so just now 
(To her maid Lliza, please cough as -T did 


this morning.” 


In England and Scotland milkmaids 
belleve that if they forget to wash their hands 
after milking thelr cows will wo dry. The 
superstition ts diligently fostered by the own- 
ers of the cowa, 


Little boy: ‘Tommy Wing’s mother 
in awfnl wood and kind to him.’ Manma 
“What has she done that Is so thoughtful?” 
Little boy: “Let hin have mensies just the 
day school began 

(Gladys: “The new boarder is per- 
fectly horrid: he kissed ine in the dark Inet 
night.” Nadiss “TL shouldn't have minded 
that.’ Geuindys: “OF course not: but then he 
beywyed iny pardon, and said he mistook me 


for hia wife.” 


‘Jennie,’ said little Mabel to. her 
big sister at Dbrenkfast, “did you tell papa’ 
“Pollpupa what?’ asked Jennie. “Why, you 
told Mr. Buster last night if he did it again 
you'd tell papu—and he did tt again I sor 
him!’ And theo papa looked at Jennie over 
his glasses 


An English publication that reports 
much court gossip says: “The Queen's condi 
tion of henlth is mot satisfactory. For some 
time she hus had to be supported when 
moving about, and she now hus to be lifted 
overywhere Altiough she struggles against 
the rheumatic pains which tek her joints, tt 
isn not dificult to see that her depresston in 
most marked 


A Miss Kerr, of 


Kilmamock, Scotland, 


(‘unningbamhead, 


met death under pe 


eullar ciroutastaunces recently While wi 
ranving flowers waep stung her on the neck 
She pulled ont the sting and applied ar 
tact Notwithstanding these precnuttonsa 
her oeck and fnce pwaelled and breathing be 
came diMlcult katntre supervened, and 
the youn lad pumseed away within Io min 
ute 
Apvelina: ‘‘And you won't forget to 
buy tin of cocoatina tdiwin ties a knot in 
pocket there ef Angelina’ “And 
vo wont ryet ¢t and see dear toam 
ros bodwi thes pnother knot in his pocket 
andikerchiet Angelina: ‘And, oh, Fkawin, 


ttothink somethiuies of 
yu I ti eft ali alone for the 
ity kilw tie rt dk t tee bibs poercdcet 


fear, you won't for 


A woman at ()'d Orchard, Me., has 


succeeded tt rakiryw crite t petof win 
mingbird Vibe ittie cremture bias bec cnre 
feetly do etheated, and has been allowed 


per 
tofiv ina 
window that has 4 rposely been left open for 


it lt isa household pet My night it perches 


‘ ‘ . ‘nue? < ro | 
Yevt { thre ive nt plemeusr "Wy ®# 


on «a plece of Clotlies line atriny in the 
kitehe a ‘ ! y (ays flutters about 
sony the plants and Sowers in the Ouse 


one of the curiosities of the cable 


ode met wlaoft ling jiuformatl jin« wn 
4 ‘ rt nessaye nnnOUunel ng Lhe Items bey 
fre of ship at sea The whole thessaye war 
ve im three ’ ae of ott's cHlile 
si re 4 aiié i ! 
th f t j snS trea 
f ‘ vw - 


have killed themselves if their girla had re 


| fused them 


The first colored man to work ona 
atreet car in lbetroit was recently appointed 
motorman on one of the trolley care running 
on the principal route in that etty 

You can always distinguish your 
friends from your enemies by observing that 
the former agree with you when yon aay 
hareah things about yourself 
“Do you find it econom- 


lhuraem 


Mra. Sweet : 
fealtodo your own cooking? Mire 


; Oh, wes, My husband doesn't eat half aa 


} fre upon a rotten house 


much as when we hada ceok” 


In Norway the horses are broken in 
by women, They toake peta of them first, 
feeding the colts outof thetrown hands, and 
teaching them to tollow like dogs 


Old age seizes an ill-spent youth like 
It wae rotten be 
fore, and must have fallen of Itself, so that tt 
fs only one ruin anticipating another 


There are twenty-one persons in Mon- 
terey county, Cul, who own more than woo 
acres of land each, 
Of 30,000 and 40,000 acres In that county 


There are several eatates 


Dr. Adam Clarke, even when a boy, 
had a memory #0 phenomenal that after hear 
ingg & sermon inating an hour he could yo 
home and repent the whole verbatthur, Tmittet 
ing the manner, voice and peatures of the 
preacher 


For everything that is yviven some- 
thing is taken. Soctety ncquires new arta, 
and loses old tnatinets The eclvillzed man 
bas built a couch, but has lost the wee of his 
feet; he basa fine Geneva watel but can not 


tell the hour by the aun. 


(;, W.(:. Ferria, the celebrated en- 
gineeor, willexbibit atthe Atlinta Fx posttion 
an exact miniature of the World's Fair. The 
scale of the production Isone lneh to twelve 
feet, and every feature of the davziing White 
City will be reproduced 

Watts: “Do you think it docs any 


good to belong to so many lodges? Pott. 
“Well, whe: 
add the tultiala of all 


when T registered at na botel 


lwentoverto Furape I wel to 
of them to tm rite 
and vot all sorta 


of deference from clerks and walter 


Some ingenious royvues in Calcutta and 


Bombay purchase favorite branda of Uqueor in 


mound 
liquor without tone bing the cork oF the cay 


wishes, mrad mtilestidute vtie ball Pia 4 avine 


the ortyinal packnyes They remove tt 


by Getlilnay wm liole tia tl brother Of tive ttle 


A recent very youpy and much in- 


Sulyecd terivte 1 twenty «le bridlesriaida to 
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Jobim Tyles the son of resident 
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|_atest Fashion Phases. 


Ay, autumn frok ie of @ mized trown 
apd dull red wool, (immed with «a fancy 

stho.ereaeiik in dull colors, There is a 
yokecofeilk and wide scarfenda af It pass 
over the shoulders, lying flat cver the 
tack The wilk scarfs knot at the waist 
hire and fall, eash faehbion, down on the 
ekirton each wide of the back godets, The 
trontoftbe waist is a half bodice of the 
wool, rounded atrifie below the walat line, 
and gathered on the thuast to mneet the yoke 
inc pen box pirite. The lower artof the 
sieeve ina clowecufloftherilk pushed uy 
op the arto in «a deep pulnt 

The firstautunon dresses brought over 
frow Paris and landon bave fuller ekirts 
andeven larger sleeves than thowre now 
worn. The skirts are gored rather closely 
abonutthe bips, but are very full im tre 
back and wide atthe foot. They are lined 
and interlined, tut fortunately are ol 
light weiyphl woolen, and are very thie 
trimuned. A bins satin fold and inch wice 
headed wilh a narrow band of jet is around 
the foot of very bandsome cloth gowns 
(toners bave merely a fold of the wool, 
eamels hair or baeket cloth below the 
mige, between the outsider and lining, 
and beld there by three or four rows ol 
ethiching, which give a neat finish, Three 
back pores, pointed atthe top aod spread 
Ing outin fan plaite to the foot, aré on 
mony #kirts, someofthem completed by 
the little prejecting basque intre duced in 
the spring with silk gownos 

Helte and girdles #till havea promincn' 
plece and will be of every qualily and de 

eeriplion, and a# joweling is lo come to thie 
frout agein the buckles beoome wm Very 
lmportant plece of the dress, Both tor 
htate Occasions and street wear they art 
rhown in silver, gold, jet and jeweled 
Even those with imitation stones are quite 
expensive. ‘They are broad and fat, long 
and ovel, bacrow and deep, and of fancy 
sbapem in all conventional dosignus 

‘Tne new French blouses are more fasci 
nating than ever, Oneof the newest and 
prettiest is made of white chiffon, ‘The 
bodice is acoordion-plaited from neck to 
wint, where it is belted in, allowing 
evough fulness to give the slightly over 
inppitg effect which seeins DOW to be 
essential, The short pull sleeves are mace 
of brilliant shade of pink pompadour 
ei kK, With Diesden ribbon to match, for 
eoilar, belt and shoulder straps, Those 
straps, slariing from the shoulder sean, 
next the wiceve, run half way toward the 
centre of the wast, and are Onished with 
rorelios, On the cutleide of this ribbon are 
newed deep rt tiles of the lace coming to a 
potnt at the rosettes, thus giving the effect 

fa decollete fichu 

Another tiotse bas three white satin 
tex piaits over the aecordion-piaited 
¢hiffon, covered with lace; and another 
bres one box pisit to the centre, with jabots 
oflace sewed to Ol on either ade. Dres 
den ribbon instead of the box plaits bas a 
Very pretty effect, or jeweled bands of 
KUIpUure or passernenternie, Tucked bands 
in trout of cambrice with butter eolorca 
Valenciennes edging, are also worn 

Poe chances are that the fancy or extra 
blouse will continue in favor for some 
lime yet, but not for dres<y orcasio 
Phey bave proved too useful to bed) 
carded without a struggle. 

Phe greatest novelly that the autuma 
brings us i*# the revival of the potnted 
Walstor basque They bave appeared in 
eo ndoy Of the pew gowns that they tminy 
be accepted as a fac! Indeed, if we cor 
sider the importance of the Marie At 
Honetle mnodem in the fashions of to day, 
the rubsthoting of the tighthy-ftting 
poobted waist for t @© blouse that has 
reigned &®oO long Is not surprising, —is, in 
leet, only the natural accompaniment of 
the fiebu, the Mat shoulcer seams and the 
pufled elbow sleeves, 

Phe Kuesian belting of a vear or ae AKO 
is coming back to us, and isin eilver and 
cold and also a mixture of both Such 
belts, with buckles of the same wietal, 
studded with stones to match tbe coloring 
of (he gown, are very @legant and beoou 
ng Of course, the silver buckle is the 
moet useful and is always the fight thing 
execepl for fuil dresa, 


A mmart jacket of navy tiue is a rou 
elot sod the rolling e« ar ut 
row of buttons that fasten the mer ott 
are of astrachan Fach of the three » 7 
dre tlie tay f the full sleeves and e. 
Peat af ow 
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ekirt. The waiet was a jacket bodice turn- 
ing away in double revers, the first and 
lower reverse belog of black satin and the 
upper one of white satin covered with 
yellow leee tgures The coilar has a 
band of the lace mounted oo white satin, 
with aturnover collar of the green ciotn 
over it. The weet is vory pretty and 
nique It isn cf matin ribbon, the first 
row being lavender, and the two middle 
strips thatclose the vest of white ribbon 
eo ged with yellow lace, and [rilled to form 
a jabotunder the chin 
Crepous wiil be worn all during the sex 
son, buthave not the very heavy curve 
fancied in the past Light weight cloths 
with a smooth surface bid fair to be popu- 
lar, and as they drape earily, the extreme 
tailor ¢flect is nol dedicated to them as it 
wes a fow seasons ago. The siik and wool 
mixtures in two colors are liked for street 
wear, but can searcely be cited as new. 
Sott woolen suitings in the blue and greon 
piaids obtain, and resily make very smart- 
looking street dresses, provided, of course 
hat the wearer hasa tall, sleuder figure. 
Another novelty is shown by the new 
models—the godet bip pieces on the skirt. 
Sometimes they are plaited and stand out 
simartiy over the hips, giving a very 
bouftant effect, with the point of the 
basque belweon, In other cases, especially 
in thick stuffs, they are simply sl aped 
over # miusiin lining, Maring just a bit 
over the dress skirt. The majority of 
these bip pieces, when plain, are about 
sight inches wide and five deep, In 
uinterial they generaliy match the sleeves, 
As ithe pretty lawns and linens are laid 
aside, So must the many yards of narrow 
ribbons that have fluttered with bewitch- 
ing grec? all summer go with them, 
fashion ays. SUll Wetnay have ribbons, 
fut rifbeous miueh wider, even seven 
inches in width. They are made into 
rosettes and chou bowe, as heretofore, wut 
of very much ljarger proportious, The 
loops are longer aud are crushed together, 
Many of the gowns for young people 
will be aade ol yauzy fabrica, Some of 
them bave the deepest crinkles and some 


broad stripes ol creped effects upon 


have 
Rrncoth gauze, Olbers bave embroidered 
spots Upon the thin surface. Yellow seems 
to be the favorite shade. Versian color- 
ings and the Dresden taonel effects are 
also seen, Some are tucked and many 
have iridesce .t shades. These can take 
the tone of the #ilk slip placed under 
them. 

In tiaterials for dressy costumes fancy 
velvets are the best oiked. The Orienta! 
and cashmere designs in soft, dull tones 
will be very much used Then there are 
eaquioite plaids of satin and velvet com 
bined that are to be used to excellent 
effect. Indeed, the cotabination of satin 
and veivet in one piece is one of the sea 
son's bappiest novelties, Among these 
are velvet stipes on & Salin ground, or 
satin dots or scrotis stau ped on velvet, 

there aré soine thi portant changes to be 
noted in the #utuinnm inodes, and the 
Witter promises to bring an even more 
radical departure trom the fashions that 
have been in vogue the last two seasons, 
The charming Lovis NUV coats of bro 
eaded silks and satins wll be Worn, 
aithough the day of their preates; popu- 
larity has passed in Paris But they are 
+> very cbhartning, with their full skirts, 
rt itv, turn-over « r? ane) flat pocket 


pieces @laborately ornamented With 
Uiatonad buttons, and the elaborate mul] 
front and tour de con are so bee ning 
that miany wi Choose them for dressy 


Odds and Ends, 


S A VARIETY OF BURT Ke Is, 


bo remove offending hatre, take ¢ jila. 
patinoof elloroforo aud aconile and mois 
tem the ®pots, With w pair of tweezers the 
Offending bhaics can be removed Without 


a 
particle « pa0, and wih no redness to 
BL GAK Of 

Redness of he nose, Cue to 


CON Rea ion, 


a OM Piex » ®Croltulous aod til. 
hou tendencies, are said to be tialerially 
influenced try t jite COPSMUID Pp lion t 
peacuer 
Women « a ; 
4 tKrOW LD of 
wD shot Vold the use it aX, aS It 
* eT uryiliy t hos 
x | wf I ed if ‘ 
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table stood about twelve inches high, and 
white porcelain castors fastened to each 
leg. The table was first painted with 
common white paint and then with white 
enamel: and the drawer divided into com- 
partrnents, Such @ table provides a con- 
veniont and safe support fora bath tub, 
and, with a chair proportioned to its 
height, the bath may be given while seated. 
All the necessaries for the bath, powder, 
brushes, soaps, dry sponges, may be kept 
in the drawer, thus saving many 4 step. 

A piece of chalk wi li soften hard spring 
water. 

When using capers it is well to know 
how to choose them. The smallest are the 
best, andthey should be of adark green 
color; if blackish and soft, they are stale 
and old, while if too bright a green someé- 
thing injurious bas probably ben used in 
the pickling process to enhance the color. 

Two or three cloves cooked in the to- 
inato sauce and removed before serving 
add « pleasant flavor. 


| 


A rowe geranium leaf dropped in each | 
tumbler of apple jelly ia said by a good | 
bousekeeper to impart a peculiarly deli- | 
cious flavor. It is true tbat Westeners | 


have by no means achieved the art of uli- 
lizing flower lifein their sweetmeats. As 


prepared in the Orient these concoctions | 


are inost delicious. The Armenian wo- 
men and their neighbors, but not triends, 
the Turkish wives, excel in the compound- 
ing of such confections. 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is safe, reitabie ang 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
aiding tone to the one and inciting to renewed ang 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the ptysteay 
structure, and through this healthfal stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN is drive, 
away, aud a natural condition restored. It ts thus 
that the READY RKELIEF ts so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the rick of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


it Is Highly Important That Every 


Family Keep a Supply of 


Always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial 


READY RELIEF, 
on all oecasions of paiu or sickness, There is noth- 


ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
pr ss of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
JALEF. 

For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weak 








| ness in the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the 


Lemons may be kept well by placing | 


them in cold water that is frequently | 


changed, It makes them more juicy. 


No articles in kitchen use are so likely | 


to be neglected and abused as the disb 
cloths and dish towels. Put a teaspoonful 
of ammonia in the water in which these 
cloths are, or should be, washed every day. 
Rub soapon the toweis, put them in the 


water, tben rub them out; rinse; dry out | 


doors. Dish clotas and towels need not 
look gray aud dingy—a perpetua: discom- 
fort to all housekeepers. 

Cold storage for clothes is the latest nov- 
elty in the big down-town refrigerators in 
the New York dry-goods district. The 
idea is to get rid of the moths. 

The best way to set the dye of black 
lixle-thread hose is to put a couple of good 
pinches of common salt in the washing 
wa'er. 

If a remedy is wanted to produce imme- 
diate and wonderful effects in whitening 
the skin, use tar and olive oil heated to 
wether and cooled, Use upon the face 
when going to bed with a mask of thin 
oid jinen or muslin put on to prevent com- 
ing off—further protecting the piliows by 
an old sheet thrown over them. In the 
morning @ bath of white castile soap and 


water brings the face out pure and softly | 


tinted as a child’s, This is not only the 
best, but one of the mcst harmless and 
cheapest preparations that can be pro- 
cured, 


A flew drops of tincture of myrrh in a | 
tumbler of water makes a good purifying | 


wash for the mouth and throat for oo 
casional use, 


To improve starch add a tablespoonful 
of epsom salts and dissolve in the usual 
way by boiling. Articles starched with 
this will be stiffer, and rendered, to a cer- 
tain extent, fireproof. 


W hen the hair isdry and brittle witha 
tendency to fall out, an English restora- 
{i1v6 18 @ simple one of a free application of 
pure cocoanut oil with daily brushing, 
[bis treatmnent continued for a few weeks 

six perhaps—will, it is said, accom plish 
the best results. Masseurs use the cécoa 
butterin their treatment, desmirg it one 
of tie most strengthening of oils, 


Somebovy with aright to do It, @ Bani- 
tary authority of reecgnized Skill, has been 
turning his attention to certain weak 
points in furniture, Among other things 
he wonders why large wardrobes, book- 
cases apd other similar pieces are fiuished 
with acornice standing up all around the 
top, leaving a wide. pit for dust, which is 
Never seen and cannot be swept. 
Sibly advocates that the top should be 
tiade lével,or better still, sloping, and 
With no rainsd ledge above it. If one be- 


KIDS (O LOOK out the defects In such things i 
’ 


poenty will be 


found, aud the Marvel will 
De that patient 


acceptance of them has so 
ion existed. 


Ab old housekeeper Says the way to 


Rega ex- 
inate read ants in a 


“upboard is to 


ace in it . ’ 
in an ¢arthéen dish contaluing a 
, st larts of hot 
“ 
] 
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his Operation, 
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He sen- | 


liver, pleurisy, swelling of the jolnts and pains of all 
kinds, the application of Radway’s Ready Relief wil) 
afford immediate ease, and its continued use for a few 
days effect a permanent cure, 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a halt 
tumbler of water, repeated as often as the discharges 
continue, and @ flannel saturated with Keady Kellef 
placed over the stomach and bowels will afford iimme- 
diate relief and soon effect a cure. 

Internally —& half toa teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will inafew minutes cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nerv- 
ousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatuleucy and 
all internal pains. 

There is not a remeatal agent in the world that wil! 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious. Btllious 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAyY’S PILLS, 
quickly as RADWAY'S KEADY RELIEF. 

Price 0c per bottle. Sold by all druggists, 





. 


FRRADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
medical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair and 
invigorate the broken down and wasted Lady. . 
pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment and cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Kesolvent excel al! 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
posiiive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water fs thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 


| dark, billous ap ance, and white bonedust deposits, 


and when there is a pricking, burning sensation wher 
passing water, and vain in the small of the back and 
along the loins, Sold by all druggists, Price, One 
Dollar. 





Purely vegetable, mild and reliable Canse 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. For the cure of «i! (i* 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid 
neya, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 


indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 

Observe the following symptoms resaltin¢ a" 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipall f the 
piles, tuliness of bloud in the head, 4 samen 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of f saa of 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructati ee 


fluttering of the beart, choking or st 
tions when li a lying posture, ali t 


r webs before the sig 


eal ef . f per v 
* »'«@ 
flushes of heat « 
\ ew dose 
system of a ea ve-na - lis 
Price °5c > lid by dr gists 
rice 25c per Rox. Sole ‘ 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 56 Elm 
Street, New York, for Book of Ad vicé 








OF PAPER. 





modern times is the enormous ip- 

crease in the consumption of paper. 
It has been said that the stage of civiliza 
tion at which any nation bas arrived may 
be gauged, with some degree of accuracy, 
by i's consumption of soap; and whatever 
truth there may be in this, the same may, 
with perfect jastice, be said of paper. 

And not only in its primary, and, so to 
ppeak, legitimate, use for literary pur- 
poses—writing and printing—does this 
hold good, but also inthe multiplicity of 
various minor ways in which paper is 
turned to account. Of late years, indeed, 
paper bas begun to occupy a unique posi- 
tion in the industrial world as a plastic 
and adaptable material eminently suited, 
after undergoing various manipulative 
processes, for a vast and ever-increasing 
multitt.de of uses. 

When the world was young, in the in- 
fancy of literature, men committed their 
rade writings to the rough-and-ready ma- 
terials provided by nature, which needed 
little or no preparatory processes, 

The bark and leaves of trees, hides al- 
ready prepared for domestic use, frag- 
ments of pottery, sufficed in primitive 


ym of the most remarkable features of 


The Greek and Romans advanced to 
tablets covered with wax, but by-and-by 
the advancing needs of literature and com- 
merce were served by papyrus, with 
which Egypt for centuries supplied that 
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fresh-water weeds, and numerous grasses, 
The incongruous list may be further 
swelled by hair, fur, wool, asbestos— which 
furnisbes an article indestructible by fire 
—hop plants, and husks of every kind of 
grain. 

Leaves make good strong paper; the 
busks and stems of Indian corn have been 
tried; and almost every kind of moss can 
be utilized. There are patents for making 
paper from sawdust and shavings, from 
thisties and thistledown, from tobacco- 
stalks and tan bark. 

Nothing »pparently comes amiss to the 
pulping mill, though naturally vegetable 
fibres are most easily workable and yield 
the best results. The most largely used 
of the newer, though comparatively legiti- 
mate raw materials, are esparto grass and 


| wood pulp. 


circumscribed portion of the world which | 


was £0 far advanced as to require stores of 
writing materials. 

There is no evidence that papyrus was 
grown for commercial purposes outside of 
Egypt during the whole Koman period, 
and the industry of its growth and manu- 
facture must have been a large and pro- 
fitable one, 

In the time of Tiberius a sedition was 
nearly caused by a scarcity of paper, anda 
rebellious paper-maker, in the days of 
Aurelian, boasted that he could equip an 
army from the profits of his business—and 
did it too. 

Parchment was invented by the (Greeks 
when papyrus was scarve, and the Middle 
Ages re-invented it. There is evidence 
that linen rags were used in paper-making 
as early as the eighth and ninth centuries. 
In paper of that period the fibre was chiefly 


linen, with traces of cotton, hemp, and | 


other fibres. 


The known specimens are of Orienta) | 


origin, and appear to have been ciayed, 


like modern papers, the materia! used be- | 


ing a. starch paste manufactured from 
wheat. 

The oldest MS. written on cotton paper 
in England is in the British Museum, and 
dates from 1049 A. D., and the oidest on 
the same material in the Paris National 
Library is dated 1050. 

In 108 the Christian successors of the 
Spanish Saracens made paper of rags in- 
stead of raw cotton, which bad been 
formerly employed. 

Nowadays very little paper is made from 
the good old linen rags which used to suf- 
tice for the greater part of the mar. ufacture. 
Bank of England notes are made from the 
best linen—not, however, in the form of 
rags, but quite new and unused. 

The finest handmade papers, used al- 
most entirely for the prcduction of ‘edi- 
tions de luxe” and similar high class book 
work, and some finer kinds of writing 
papers, are all that are now made from 
rags. 

The supply of this form of raw material 
would now, in fact, be utterly inadequate 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
consumption. But fortunately—in one 
sense—for literature, and the other paper- 
using departments of modern !ife, there is 
no lack of raw material: leas perfect, it 18 
true, but still suitabie enough to fill the 
gap 

With the ever-increasing demand, new 
substances, strange enough some of them, 
which would have been looked on in the 
old-fashionabie days of the paper trade as 
utterly impracticabls and _ ridiculously 
impossible, have been brought into re- 
quisition. 

The changed conditions bave neces- 
sitated a much more extended and inti- 
mate application of chemical science. 
Without its aid advance would have been 
impossible, and a state of matters might 
have ensued too terrible to contemplate. 

As a matter of practical ex perience, paper 


can be mwanufactured out of almost avy 
thing that can be indeed int pul} 
* Said that over fifty kin: : are 
WwW used, and a 4 4 
a VE Leen j a ’ ar 4 ana 
*Kins, bean-stalks, pea-vines, cocoan 
Hbre, clover, timothy bay, straw, sea and 


As an interesting experiment, the pro- 
prietors of an important newspaper re. 
cently undertook to show in how short a 
time the whole process of paper-making 
and printing could be accomplished. The 
undertaking started with a poplar tree in 
its natural situation in the forest, and the 
problem was to have it converted into 
pulp and paper, and sold in the streets as 


& printed j >urnal, in the shortest possible 


time, 

To chop and strip the necessary quan- 
tity of wood and load it in a boat took 
three hours; manutacturing the pulp oc 
cupied twelve hours; making the pulp into 
paper took five hours; transporting the 
menufactnred paper to the newspaper 
office, eighty minutes; while to finish uy 
with, on the paper thus produced at ut- 
most speed, one thousand copies of the 
journal were printed in ten minutes, 
making in a!) for the whole process, from 
inception to completion, just twenty-two 
hours, : 

ot 

AN IkIsH LEGEND.— The Devil and the 
hearth-money collector for Bantry set out 
one summer morning to decide a bet they 
bad made the night before over a jug of 
punch. They wanted to see which would 
have the best lead at sunset, and neither 
was to pick up anything that wasn’t 
offered with the good will of the giver. 
They passed by a house, and they heard 
the poor vanithee cry out to her lazy 
daughter : 

“Oh musha, evil take you for a lazy 
stronsuch of a girl! do you intend to get 
up to day?” 

“Ob, oh!” says the taxman, “there is a 
job tor you, Nick.’’ 

{p'Ovoch!’ said the other, “it wasn’t 
from her heart she said it; we uust pass 
on ” 


The next cabin they were passing, the | 


woman was on the bawn ditch crying out 

to her husband, that was mending one of 

his brogues inside: 
“Ob, tattheration to Mich, 


you, you 


| never rung them pigs, and there they are 


in the potato drills rootin’ away; the evil 
run to Lusk with them!” 
“Another windfall for you,’ says the 


man of the inkborn; but the old thief only 
shook bis borns and wagged his tail, 

So they went on, and ever so many 
prizes offered to the black fellow without 
bis taking one. Here it was a gossoon 
playing marbles when he should be using 
his clappers in tue corn-field; and there it 
was alazy drone o! a servant asleep, wilh 
his face to the sod, whon he ought Lo be 
weeding. No one thought of offering tie 
hearth-money man even a drink of butter- 
milk, amd at last the sun was within balf 
a foot of the edge of Coollagh. They were 
just then passing throagh Monamolin, 
and a poor woman that was straining her 
supper in a skeeoge outside the cabin 
door, seeing the two standing al the bawn- 
gate, bawled oul: 

“Oh, here’s the beart inoney 
run away wid ’im!” 

“Got a bite at last,’ said Nick. 

“Ob no, no! it wasn’t from her Loart he 
said it,’’ says the collector. 

‘Indeed, an’ it was from the 
foundation-stone of ber heart it 
No help for misfortunes. In with you,’ 
says he, opening tbe mouth of his big 
black bag, and whether the devil was ever 
after seen taking the sane walk or not! 
one ever Jaid eyes on bis feliow-traveler 


man—svil 


very 


came, 


again. 
————— 7 

UNRECORDED HISTORIES, W ben ne 
looks at old persons ¢ ut of whose life a 
eagerness has gone, One SO} etimes w 
ders what was the romal eir ‘ 
for fossa 3 ” t aT f 

at |} ‘ ‘ 

a A 

rh ta 4 
be, aré speaking " 


' humor of the hunters. 


happiness, just suc) as the youth of to day 
SO Gagerly seek. 

W hat «a scene would reveal itself, could 
we throw open the door and windows, and 
let in the searching sunlight! How in- 
teresting to us, in that light, would be the 
bent form, the faded eyes, the whitening 
hair, the wrinkled faca, the faltering 
speech! But their owners totter past us, 
with their story all untold, tothe grave 
where «> many secrets lie buried. 

None may know, perbaps not even their 
own kindred, what lies entombed under 
the ashes of the past, True it is, that what 
is Written it naught to be unwritten, 

Often to the Searcher of all bearts alone, 
are these |! e-tragedies known, 
over with the lava of years, no sign of 
wartoth or brightnoes appears; but some 
times, as the lamp of life is going out, it 
flashes before us some astounding truth, 
before which our stupidity and ind tler 
ence stand aghast; and, awe tru k, we go 
our way with a deeper sense of the sac: ed 
ness of human life 


Crusted 


—_—_—— 6 ~<a -—__ 


PAIN.—Pain is never a geoi,—cannot le 
a good in any absolute sense of the word, 
It is emphatically an evil thing, though it 
may be duty to bear it, and the 
though. ot having saved others from ite 
endurance is of course «a grand 
satisfaction 
If it were 
should 


our 


and noble 


“» good thing in 


to 


itself, we 
it; bul the 
satisfaction lies not atallin the pain, 
in the thought of basing averted 
those we love 


wish cthers ffer 


bul 
it from 


It ik one of the greatest proofs of an over 


ruling Deneficence that love can thus 


| snatch a joy out of the fires of agony ; but 


we equivocato with Ourselves and others 
if we allempt to conceal the fact that every 
form of pain, bodily or mental, is evi 
dence of an imperfect state, which 
havea rightto Ceplore, and must needs 


wonder at. 


we 


No 6xplanaiion of (lis) portentous 
tory seins poss ble in our present 
We must wait pationtliy, and see 
death has gotto teach us; relying mienn 
While on the goodness and power cf the 
Divine Author 
———— i OE 

THE TURK #®Y CALLEK AND His PRE) 
The following ansedote will show with 
what pertinacity the turker caller 
his prey, and also illustrates the queer 
Only a veteran in 
the art has any chanco of success, 

It is reported of an old hunter that he 


my" 
lite, 


what 


follows 


once chased a turkey reguiarly for three 
years, only catching sight of the bird 
twice, although he used the “eall,’’ with 


which they imitate the cry of the female, 
and #0 allure the cock within range of the 
rifle. But we wiil let him relate his ad 
ventures himself : 

“But | always bunted that ar’ gobbler in 
the same range, till I know’d his track and 
his ‘yelp’ as well as I do my old dog's 
But the critter were s0 knowin, that when 
| called it would run from me, taking the 
opposite direction to my foot marks, ‘Te 
old scaly varmint k@p 
the ridge, at the end 
losi itself in 
cy presa-t ree. 

“Now, | were determine!) to bave that 
gobbler, boys; 80 what do 1 do but 


my shoes heels foremost, 


pretty much about 
of which, where it 


the swamp, was # hollow 


}? maioon 
the 
the hollow 


walk down 


Into 


hill very quietly, and get 


tree. Well, then 1 gaveacali:and, boys 
it would have done your hearts good to see 
that turk6éy come trotting down the ridge 
towards me, looking at my tracks, and 


thinking I had gone the other way 
AT a me 
LEAVEN AND YeXaAsr.—The ancients a 


tributed the discovery of leaven to the 
Egyptians, «od It was from them that the 
Hebrews learned it. We learn from the 
dream of Pnaraoh'’s chief baker, inter 
preted oy Joseph, that baking had he 
come a distinet pureuil This was nine 
teen centuries before the Christian Gra 
and about four canturies later, when the 
Jeraelites let Egypt, leavened bread was 


their cheef article of diets it was aleo in 
genera! use throughout the bast. 
The thrat bakers of ome wore siaves 


caprured during the @xpedition agains 
Philip, 71 B.C. Toe substitution of bers 
yeast for l6aven appears to have been 
adopted hy the ancient (sans tut thaeus 
Jom fell into disuse, and wee complete 
forgotten until towarda the oi tdieot the 
seventecnth century, wher Aas red 
overed in Tay an te of the 
| (ih n ne rif 4 se | r I 
aren adopted 
ra“ ng tf All nace 
fa“ 1 A Dakere x 
4 
‘ 
. A ‘4 
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A GREAT proportion of the wretche (nessa 
which so often embittered married life, I 
am persuaded, bas originated in negligence 
of trifles, Connubial bappiness is a thing 
of too fine a texture to be bandled rovghly. 
It isa plant which will not bear the touch 
of unkindness; a delicate ower, which in- 
difference will chill and anatase biast. 


g gm WAME Can ie wonied 


os Newt} pa 
. Vereome of Lew it 

ce and efter merriage oe ' lar & I» 
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Rutte Cente, SEWEL COD, Ctetomrith, 


DOLLARD & C0., 


TOUPES 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST 
Phtiadelphia, 
seg Artis‘ es 
N 
HAIR. ? 
IN CELEBRATED GC°4\AMER 


Inventors of 
VENTILATING WI, FEFLASTIC BAND ToOU- 
PREFS, and Manufacturers of Fvery Description of 
Urouamental Hair for Ladies and troutionen 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
meastire thetr own heada with accuracy 


TUUPREY AND SCALPA, | FOR Wiga, 
INC HBA | No, 1, 








Incas 
The round of ius 


No.1. The round of the! heat, 

hew! | No, 2 From forehead «ver 
No, 2 From foreheat the head to neck, No ? 

tack ae far ae ald No.4 Fron oar Ww ear 
Ro. 4. (ver forelead ae wer the top 

far as require. Nu 4. From ea: Ww wart 
No. 4. (wer the crown | ‘round the forehead. 

of the head 

They have always ready for eale a apiendid Stoem of 

Gents’ Wigs, Toupoon, Latin’ Wigan, Mall Wer, 


Frisetieon, Hraida, ( uria, sic. beantifully oianufe - 
tured, and as cheap as any evtalitel ment tr abon 
Letters from any part of the wort will reeetwe at. 
tention 
Dellard’s Herbaninm 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured aud wold as 
Dollard’s fur the past fifty years, and its mertte are 
such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, th» 
demand for It Keeps ateadlly Increasing 

Also DOLLARKRD'S KEGENEHKATIVE (KKAM to 
be used In conjunction with the Herbantum when the 
Hair ia naturally dry and needa an ol! 

Mra. Félmondsao Gorter writes to 
& (o,, to send her a bottle of their Herlaniam K4- 
tract for the Hair. Mra. Gorter baa tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal tw It as a dressing for the hair 
In England, 


Extract for the 


Movers. lollard 


MKS. FKDMONDBON GOKTHEHK 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, Kngland, 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have use! ‘‘Doliard’s Herbanium FExrtract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash.'' regularly for upwardsof five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidiy 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by It 
In tte wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 


Nov., 2%, ‘848. 


A. W. RUSHELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutat., Phile, 
| have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Doliard's Herbantum Futract,'’ and | do noe 
know of any which equaiatt asa pleasant. refreatiing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKIDMY ERS 
#x-Momber of (Cougress, Sth District. 
Prepared onty and for sale, wholesale wd retail, and 
applied professionally by 
) 
& COQ., 


DOLLARD 
12238 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMENH'R HAIR CUTTING AND BHAVIMNG. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S Hate CuTTING 


Nene but Practical Maie and Femaie Artiste Err 
poy 
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Humorous. 


\ MicosiTt WHRETHEALST 
lie den 
! arece te 
4 ‘ 5 « ca 
Mak kor’ 
‘ ‘ \ e ead mu t lem 
Makes t kof ‘ 
i ‘ when | kis« i 


A singular thing—A bachelor. 
Men of the time— Watchmakers. 


“an do’ is easly carried about with 


Neptune ‘*s coat of arms——-The creat of 
a wave 
Famour watering places Hors 


A relic of by-yone cays Last year's 
enlendar 

The stamp of civiization The post 
nee tutnp 

A rake’s progress 


tity of wee 


Through ® quan 


In wa soldier BUT posed to be raw until 
‘ 4" oe oo. | ‘ etto fre’ 
(ne way to clevate the stage is to 
ve the orithes give ttm wing Up 

Hi, Jimmy wots matter ¥ 
} ~ t 
Hert 


What makes your voice 


* h ! | wirig 
A wk 

Mr l’omstraw llow on earth did 

wet . t I « 

wiinti 

‘Doo you think heis after my money?” 

t we ! Iie t Yor wae fi 
‘ vy. 

‘If | was in your place, remarked 
M litnkine te a tramp, “TL would) borrow 
mirthe meray) wet eenartl 

‘Por the cellar leak ? “No. it’s 

! tw et { watet it ever wines | ve 
oot Chics Dievteme Nota drop has wot out 

Pond parent Bobby, did you pick 
‘ the te ment eft this ken? Haotiby 
“Wall yp, t hake cle vuat of it, 1 
lid 

* Paw,’ asked Johuny, what grow 
in m leer pourete Tine lend my mer 


groaned Mir Jayoway applying mcrae tere 


pounded tee 


Judge: ‘Prisoner, you say the plain- 
ti atrock you frat Vrinoner “Yea "’ ' What 
tied bre wtrike ou for’ hive follars, uw ! hie 


nirendy owed tee 


Slobbe ‘T dreamed Jast night that I 
wae dead and wae sent te the infernal re 
rlos Phats mothing 1 dreamed 


wien slot 
the hot wave had come back 

Editor: “Yea, we need aman, Do 
you knoe how to run am he wspuper’ Aye 
cant No. att, but lu Wililtige tea ie ru l ve 

ere Ota Obie isitere over fein Yenrs 

Pourist Everybody Irish here 7" 
Native Yos; we used te Lave one ¢ thom 
man.” Tourtet Wohimt becutae of litn Na 
tive “He moved to tiabe tt uismntine 

The candy butcher: ““The glass eat 
ere wotcholera nmorhbus Fhe Zulu Chiefta 
Serves htm right He oughtt know enoug 
t« et pres crthlem ale eo tliis tile of pant 


Indian ma 


when the lnettan 


eacher ‘What is an 
et Pocotitey Ba tpe dit It 


bi pertoe the white scsid = ki theu ‘A 
wie thie wihtte prutme Ct Piial it h 
thie Phat Tomt 

Fashionable doct My dear \ uly 
" ‘ ‘ n terse wate 
“ “ stiis b 
mtie ! ave: it “ k t 

i ‘ We ' k I 
on ‘ 

Lonel We Bobby, wha did you 
eel at im 

i by 1 ' “ 

” es . Kes i { t 

{ \\ Whintdea y tiittk f i 

TT h thie vicinnge rae te 

VO Aw fileai f a FTL tee 


about our 


| ‘ 

Woiint ‘ { ‘ 
thie ety “ wid pped tnt t « 

t “* ora tolk 

Hie yre in wo ast Su 
rile tiie ‘ eliiak e 
the tex M t ve 5 ‘ me 

‘ } ‘ wet t b tie 

2 j" ‘ t 

\ } ce ThA rate “ ite ! gu 

arm “ se ‘ x Ales 


THE 


Siteavy Porroses —Olten as we laugh 
over the quaint epitaph found on an old 
gravestone, ‘'l was well, | wanted to be bet 
ter, | took medicine, and Iam here,”’ we 
overlook its general applicability to theaf 
faire of life. 

Aw with heaith so with business; 
persons out of ten ignore the golden secret 
eonetantly striving 
from that they 


nine 


of content 
after something different 
enjoy 

We do not de 
the habit of change that we protest against 


they are 


precate enterprise, but it is 


he habit of abitting from one pursuit to 


another 


There are thousands of almnest penniless 


and disapp yinted old men, 
precarious living at the extremity of life, 
because they aave, in the courrect (their 


picking Up @ 


| 


existence, tried a hundred different things | 
| ship when she arrived, 


and abandoned all in turn timply because 
success Wak NOt Instantaneous; to few men 
is it given to do more than one or two 
things well, 

The Will 
Simonse and Admiratb! 


Honeyeombe, and Maater 
6 Crichtons are apt 
to be sad charlatans, deceiving theuisel ves 


as well as others. There is acarcely any 
pursuit that, if followed out with #ingle 
ness of purpose, will not yield a rich re 
turn 
a 

LeERSON IN FTIQukeirt 
father's «ide at a triends table, Some- 
body passed him the bread Harry touched 
apiece that was dry. So he dropped it, 
and took another pec 

‘My son,’’ eaid the father, reprovingly 
never touch a piece of bread or cake that 
you don't mean to ta} 

Harry a'6 bis bread and reinembered 
Afferawhile the cako was passed round, 
and, when it came to tlarry, the little fin- 


gers made a quick movement, and hauled 


oft three large slicea, 
“Why, Harry !’’ cried his father. 
papa,” 


“Well, said the boy, bravely, 


| ary spirit. 


AILURDAY EVENING POST. 
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| 
“you told me to take all the pieces I 


touched, and I touched al! these.”’ 

“No, no, my son; 1 said touch only 
what you mean to take.”’ 

“And that’s Just what I did, papa. I 
meant to take every one, and! tried for 
that other big slice with the pile of sugar 
on it, but I didn't quite get it.”’ 

His next lesson in etiquette was given 


at home. 
7 


Too Mucu FoR Poor HuMAN NATURE. 
~The Moravians, it is stated, send wives 
out to their missionaries, who are not al- 
lowed to choose for themselves, for the 
very proper reason that men who do this 
frequently fall in Jove with their wives, 


and love interferes with the trae mission. | 


a twice-efilicted widower. 


The bride came upon deck to meet her 
bridegroom. She advanced with downcast 
eyes and blushing cheeks. It was an 
anxious moment. Tne officers of the ship 
stood by. 

The syinpathizing passengers expected 


| @ meeting of real pathos and edification. 


his brow, was, 


Harry sat at his | 


The bride raised her head and stood before 
her chosen. Alas, all be said, as he smote 
“Ach, Himmel, red bair 


again 





SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER'’S.) 
Matled on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular. C K. Deacon, Publisher, 
2:7 &. Fourth Street, hiladeiphia, Pa, 


) OOKKEEPING 





fs WE WILL PRINT 
Your Name Nicely @e)2 


. . . y 4 ror t 
Ro GA Co, CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 





LIGHT, 


SPEEDY, 


STRONG, 





HANDSOCIE, 











FINEST MATERIAL. 
SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 

















Sw: \ 
Four Models—$85 and $100. 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONARCH Cyc_Le Co. 
Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, SanF rancisco. . Salt Lake Cit, ys Denver, Mem) his, Detroit, , Toronto. 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


EVE: © “CHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Factory and Main Office: 


BRANCHLS 


EMIL WERNER, Agent, 






[IS 






ded to thin 





A third wife was once sent to 
He boarded tle |, 





plain that acharm ts 
s cleaned by 


Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


AYERS 





Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coa). No Smoke. No Cinde a. 


On and after Sept. 3%, 1895 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express P \ x 
Parlor and Dining Car, } daily 9am |” 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. dally 68pm f 2 
Sleeping Cars ' 71H pm | >> 
vw ihamnepert Express, week-: ays, 5.35, 19.00 am, 4.00 

pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.40 p 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and ba Ro is Express (Sleeper) 

daily, except Saturday, 11.40 p m 


FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Reading Terminal, 4.19, 7.3%, (two-l 
train), 4.30), 9 &). 11.0 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2.45, 5.00, 6.10, 
a.m Mining car: pm, 12.10 nig Sundays 10, &W, 
¥.# am, 12.40, 6.10. ss, yh lit ang ‘ar) D1 mi, 12 ni@nt. 

Leave Ath at id (hes it s., 4.55, 58.10, 10, 10.18, 
11.14 am, 12.57 (iaing cart 2.48, 3.46 12, 8.10 





wre beg » Abe sp in. Sunday 4.55, 5.10, 10.15 @ me, 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 pm, 

Leave New York, foot « of L iberty street, 8.00. 9,00, 
10.00, 11.40 am, 1.30, 2.30, 3.40, 4.00 (two-hour train), 
5.00, 6.00. 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night. — - 
9.00, 10.90, 11.30, a m, 2.30, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12.15 


ni 
i cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 

op night trains toand from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH ANI) WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45pm. Sundays 
—6. 27, 4.42, 9.0am, 1.0, 4.2). 6.33, 9.45 pm. (9.4 
pm, dally does not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phauixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.%, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11. ©) m. Accom,, 4,0, 7. 42, 
11,0a m, 1.42, 4.85, 5.22, 7.0 p m. Sunday Kx- 
press. 4.00, 9.05am, 11.36 pm. Accom., 7.30, 11,35 
am 600, pm. 

For Reading Express, 5.45, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 
1. Accom.,, 4. 20, 7.42 am, 1.42, 4.45, 5.22, 

7.2 pm. Sunday Expre ss 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.40 pm, 

7.30 am. 6.0 pm, 

For Lebanon and Harrisour 
m, 4.00, 6.00 pin, Accom... 
dav —Fxpress, 4.0, 7.Wam 

For Gettysburg— Exp ress, 8.35, 19.00 ain, 
4.0 am. 

For Pottsville Express, 8.35, 19.00 a m. 4.00, 6,00, 
1.30pm. Accom,, 4.%, 7.42 am, 1.42pm, Sun- 
day— Express, 4.0, 9.05 a im, 11.40 pm. Accom., 
6.0 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport Express, 8,45, 10,00 
am. 4.9 11.39 p m. sSunday- Express, 9.% a m, 
11.3 pm, Additional for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6. pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00am 


—Express, 8.35, 10,10 a 
0am, 7.Wpm,. Sun- 


Sunday, 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave (heetnut Street and South Street Wharves: 


W eek-days— Express, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pn 
Accommodation, 5.004 m, 4.9), 6.3) pm. Sundayve 
Express, 1.00, 10.00 am Accomimedation, 8.00 a 


m, 4.45 J) m. 
Re turning. leave Atlantic City «depot) week-days 


epress, 5 OU" 4 ™ t > pom ACCOT 
inedation, 6.5) 8.15 aim, 4.52 p oom. Sundays 
F.zpress, 4.9%, 7.3) pu Accomntnodation, 7.15 am, 
4.15pm. 


Parlor (ars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA USI.E CITY (via 
South Jersey Railroad’, Express. 5.%) am, 4.15, pm. 
Sundays, express, 9.15 a m 
Srigautine, week-days, 6.9 aim. 4.4) p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 4.00ai, 4.30 p mn. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, #83 Chestnut street, 20 8 
Tenth street, 6095. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at statious. 

Union Transfer Sp will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 
|. A. SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 


General Supertatendent Genera! Passenger Agena 






Iris asolid cake of scouring 3 soap: 


ecopreidur y-stry tt invourheethacee. cleanings 


cay . | : . 
pig im the picture ts 
\ | } leet }] 

L PLY { Q)j] 


QQ More agreeable 
ay voman whe 





